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INTRODUCTION 


The question of women’s educational opportunities forms part of 
the agenda of the United Nations Economic and Social Council's Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. The present volume is the outcome of an 
inquiry conducted by the International Bureau of Education, with the 
addition of valuable statistical data supplied by Unesco. Reports have 
been received from the Ministries of Education of forty-seven countries. 

The customary procedure for inquiries conducted by the International 
Bureau of Education has been followed. Discussion has been concentrated, 
not on matters of principle, but on presenting, firstly, the facts in regard 
to women’s education in the individual countries as given in the reports 
received and, secondly, the world aspects of the problem. The volume 
is intended to serve as basis of discussion at the XVth International 
Conference on Public Education, and for the framing of measures which 
take into account both the aims and the facts, and will thus be likely 


to prove practical and eflicient. 

Our deep gratitude is due to the Ministries of Education for their 
replies to this inquiry, and to colleagues of the International Bureau of 
Education for their untiring help. 


Maddalena PAGANO 


Research Division 
International Bureau of Education 








QUESTIONNAIRE ADDRESSED TO THE MINISTRIES 
OF EDUCATION 


I. LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Kindly give extracts of your country’s legislation (constitution, educa- 
tion acts, etc.) on the right to education, so as to show whether such 
right applies equally to both sexes or differentially to each sex. 


II. Primary EpDUCATION 


Kindly indicate the differences, if any, between the duration of com- 
pulsory schooling and the school age for boys, and those for girls. 


Kindly indicate the differences, if any, between the primary curriculum 


for — and that for girls. (a) What subjects are taught only to one 
sex ? (b) What differences are made on the basis of sex, in the content 


of subjects taken by both sexes ? 

Do girls in primary schools have special textbooks or are the textbooks 
the same for both sexes? 

May women teach in boys’ primary schools and men in girls’ primary 
schools ? 

Are girls’ or mixed primary schools directed by headmistresses and 


inspected by women inspectors ? 


III. SgEconpDARY EDUCATION 


What types of secondary establishment exist (a) for boys only, (b) for 
girls only, (c) for both sexes without distinction ? 


What differences are made on the basis of sex, in the duration of 
secondary education ? 


What differences are there between the secondary curriculum for boys 
and that for girls? 
What differences are there as regards textbooks ? 


Are girls’ or mixed secondary schools directed by headmistresses and 
inspected by women inspectors ? 


IV. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


What types of vocational schools exist, legally or in practice, (a) for 
boys only, (b) for girls only, (c) for both sexes without disiinction ? 


In the vocational schools open to both sexes without distinction, what 
proportion of the places is reserved, legally or in practice, for each sex ? 


What differences are made on the basis of sex, in the duration of studies 
for any given profession ? 


V. HiegHEerR EDUCATION 


What higher education establishments and university faculties are 
legally or in practice open only to one sex ? 
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In higher education establishments, what proportion of the places 
is reserved, legally or in practice, for each sex ? 

Which branches of higher study do women generally prefer to take up ? 
Are higher education and university appointments accessible to both 
sexes equally ? 


VI. TEACHER TRAINING 


What differences are made on the basis of sex, (a) in establishing training 
colleges (one-sex or mixed colleges), (b) in the duration of teacher 
training, (c) in teacher training curricula? 


Are girls’ or mixed training colleges directed by women principals? 


Factors IMPEDING OR FAVOURING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Kindly indicate the factors impeding or favouring women’s access 

to the various levels of education in your country: 

(a) social factors (traditional and religious factors, prejudices, early 
marriage, work in the home, helping the family, etc.) ; 

(b) economic factors (general economic level, family economic level, 
opportunities for employment and vocational prejudices, employ- 
ment agencies, etc.) ; 

(c) educational factors (shortage of schools, of teachers and of materials, 
greater difficulties of rural living conditions for women teachers, 
etc.) ; 

(d) other factors. 


VIII. MiscBLLANEOUS 


Kindly add any further information you deem of value in giving a 
complete outline of the problem as it exists in your country. 

Kindly forward with your reply, if possible, all books, documents, etc., 
concerning women’s access to education in your country. 





GENERAL SURVEY 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


The purpose of the first part of the questionnaire for the inquiry on 
women's access to education, sent out by the International Bureau of 
Education, was to determine whether the right to education, as formulated 
in the basic legislation (constitution, education acts, etc.) of the various 
countries, applies equally (implicitly or explicitly) to both sexes or differen- 
tially to each sex. 

Before analysing the replies from the various countries, it may be of 
interest first to glance at certain passages in international legislation in 
which equality of rights as between the sexes is explicitly aflirmed. 

The preamble, for example, of the Charter of the United Nations 
adopted on 26th June, 1945, at San Francisco by the United Nations 
Conference on International Organisation, includes the following : 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and value 
of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women 


have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims.”’ 


Paragraph 3 of Article 1 of Chapter | of the Charter states that the 
purposes of the United Nations are : 


‘To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all, without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion...’’ 


The following relevant passages occur in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted on 10th December, 1948, by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in Paris: 

‘** Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaf- 
firmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person and in the equal rights of men and women 


The General Assembly proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights 


~ 


Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex... 
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Article 26. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education 
shall be compulsory. ‘Technical and professional education shall be made 
yy! available and higher education shall be equally accessible to all 
on the basis of merit...’’ 

Of more direct concern to the present inquiry, is the aflirmation of 
equality in regard to education contained in Article I of the Constitution 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 
adopted in London on 16th November, 1945: 

‘“(1) The purpose of the Organisation is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affir- 
med for the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or 
religion, by the Charter of the United Nations. 


(2) To realise this purpose the Organisation will 


by instituting collaboration among the nations to advance the ideal 
of equality of educational opportunity without regard to race, sex or any 
distinctions, economic or social...’’ 


It is clear from the above passages that equality of rights as between 
the sexes is repeatedly and explicitly aflirmed in international legislation, 
by means of the phrase “ without distinction of sex ”’. 

In national legislation, on the other hand, which is mostly of an earlier 
date, such equality is much less frequently aflirmed, at least in any formal 
way. What aflirmations there are, mostly occur in legislation concerning 
the general rights of citizens, in which cases one may reasonably and 
justifiably deduce that, being all-inclusive, they embrace and include 
education. 

Of the countries replying to the inquiry, only Austria, Cuba, France, 
the German Federal Republic, Iceland, India, Japan, Poland and Portugal 
mention or reproduce in their replies the passages in their constitutional 
or other legislation affirming equality as between the sexes in regard to 
the general rights of citizens. It may nevertheless be taken as highly 
probable that such affirmations exist in the basic legislation of other 
countries as well. 

In any case, the narrower field of equality in regard to the right to 
education is of more immediate concern to the present inquiry. From the 
replies it is clear that, while such equality is only infrequently aflirmed 
in an explicit way in constitutional or other legislation on education, it is 
practically everywhere aflirmed in an implicit way by legislators. 

The following are the legislative passages cited in the replies, which 
aflirm explicitly the equality as between men and women in regard to the 
right to education : 


Iraq: 
Elementary education aims at furnishing to all Passages in con- 
Iraqi children, girls and boys, the necessary educa- stitution concern- 
tion to prepare them to become good citizens and ing elementary 
develop in them a sound character and to make education, 
them physically and mentally healthy and to Article 1. 
discover and cultivate their talents and interests. 
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Japan: 
All people shall have the right to receive an equal 
education corresponding to their ability, as 
srovided by law. All people shali be obliged to 
ave all girls and boys under their protection 
receive ordinary instruction as provided by law. 
The people shall be given equal opportunities of 
receiving education according to their ability, and 
they shall not be subject to educational discrimin- 
ation on account of race, creed, sex, social status, 
economic position, or family origin. 


Jordan: 
Primary education in towns and villages is free and 
compulsory for boys and girls in all parts of the 
Kingdom. 


Panama: 
All children and young persons resident in the 
country have the right—which is also a duty —to 
receive from the State a full education, without 
discrimination of race, sex, fortune or social 
condition. 


Peru: 
Elementary primary education is compulsory for 
men and women between the ages of seven and 
sixteen. 


Switzerland (Ticino): 
Primary education is compulsory for children of 
both sexes, domiciled in the canton and aged 6 to 
14 years. 


United States* (Kansas) : 
The legislature, in providing for the formation and 
regulation of schools, shall make no distinction 
between the rights of males and females. 


United States (State of Washington): 


It is the paramount duty of the state to make ample 
provision for the education of all children residing 
within its borders without distinction or preference 
on account of race, color, caste, or sex. 


Constitution 
(1946), 
Article 26. 


Law No. 25 (1947), 
Article 3. 


Education Act, 
Article 8. 


Education Act, 
Article 1. 


Education Act, 
Article 142. 


School Code, 
Article 32. 


State Constitu- 
Article II. 


State Constitu- 
tion, Article IX, 
Section 1. 


The reply from Egypt states that in accordance with article 19 of the 


Egyptian constitution elementary education is compulsory and free for 
all Egyptians of both sexes, but the reply does not cite the actual text. 
Replies from other countries also state that their legislation affirms 
equality as between the sexes in regard to the right to education, but these 
replies do not make it possible to determine whether such affirmations are 
explicit or implicit. 


The reply from the U. S. Office of Education gives only representative 
examples of explicit affirmation, reproduced here, and of implicit affirmation, 
reproduced on page 14. 
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It is evident that explicit aflirmation of equality as between the sexes 
in regard to the right to education is made in the basic legislation of 
relatively few of the countries replying to the inquiry. 

Implicit affirmation, on the other hand, is made in the basic constitu- 
tional or educational legislation of all the remaining countries. The terms 
“child ’’, “ youth" and ** person” used in such legislation is interpreted 
as including both sexes. Much of such legislation concerns compulsory 
education. The following are the legislative passages, as given in the 
replies, which affirm implicitly the equality as between the sexes in regard 


to the right to education : 


Australia! (Tasmania): 

The parents of every child over the age of six years 
and under the age of sixteen shall cause such child 
to attend at a primary state school or a school 
registered under Part IV during the whole of each 
school-day in every week in each year, except when 
such child is exempted from enrolment, or is 
excused from so attending in accordance with 
this act. 


Burma: 
The State will make provision for free and compul- 
sory primary education. 
The State will pay special attention to the young 
and promote their education. 


Ceylon: 
No applicant shall be refused admission to any 
assisted school on account of the religion, national- 
ity, race, caste, social status or language of such 
applicant or either of his parents. 


Dominican Republic: 
Primary education shall be under the control of the 
State, and shall be compulsory for children of 
school age, as provided for by law. . 
Primary education is compulsory for all children 
from seven to fourteen years, in all localities where 
public schools giving such education exist. 


Ecuador : 
The education of children is the fundamental right 
and duty of parents or their representatives. The 
State will see that the duty is fulfilled, and will 
facilitate the exercise of the right. 
Minors between six and fourteen years of age must 
attend the primary school until they have com- 
pleted the full course of six years in urban schools 
and of four years in rural schools, 


Finland: 
Parents or guardians, whether Finnish citizens or 
not, are entitled to send their children free to the 
school in the district where they reside or work, 
if the children are of school age and have not 
finished their schooling. 


Education Act 
1932 (Amended), 
Clause 8. 


Constitution, 
Chapter IV. 
Constitution, 
Chapter IV, 
Paragraph 34. 


Education 
Ordinance No. 31 
(Amended 1951), 
Section 28. 


Constitution, 
Article 6, 
Paragraph 4. 
Ley orgdnica de 
Educacién, 
Article 4. 


Constitution, 
Article 171. 


Education Act, 
Article 36. 


Compulsory 
Education Act, 
Paragraph 10. 


1 The reply cites a passage from the Tasmanian legislation considered 
as being representative of all the states. 
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Honduras : 
Education financed with public funds will be 
secular, and primary education will in addition be 
free and compulsory, maintained by the muni- 
cipalities and subsidised by the State. 


Luxemburg: 
The State will ensure that every Luxemburg citizen 
receive primary education, which will be compul- 
sory and free. 


New Zealand: 

It shall be the duty of every Education Board to 
take all necessary steps to ensure that all children 
of school age resident in the district of the Board 
are enrolled as pupils of a public school or of some 
other school, unless they are known to the Board 
to be exempted in accordance with the said Act 
or these regulations to be enrolled as pupils of any 
school. 


Philippines : 
The Government shall establish and maintain a 
complete and adequate system of public education, 
and shall provide at least free public primary 
instruction, and citizenship training to adult 
citizens. 


Salvador : 
All inhabitants of the Republic have the right and 
duty to receive a basic education enabling them 
conscientiously and usefully to fulfil their tasks as 
workers, parents and citizens. 


Spain: 

All Spaniards have the right to receive education 
and instruction; they have the duty to acquire 
both of these, in the home or in private or public 
schools, according to their choice. The State will 
see that no talent is lost through lack of means. 
Spanish children have the right to spiritual, moral, 
social and physical education. 


Swilzerland (Neuchatel) : 
Every citizen must ensure that his children or 
wards attend a public primary school or receive 
equivalent instruction elsewhere. 


United Kingdom (England and Wales): 

It shall be the duty of the parent of every child of 
school age to cause him to receive efficient full- 
time education suitable to his age, ability, and 
aptitude, either by attendance at school or other- 
wise. 

It shall be the duty of every local education author- 
ity to secure that there shall be available for their 
area sufficient schools (a) for providing primary 
education... ; (b) for providing secondary edu- 
cation... 


Constitution, 
Article 60. 


Constitution, 
Article 23. 


Educational 
(School Age) 
Regulations, 1943, 
Enrolment of 
Children of 
School Age. 


Constitution, 
Article XIV, 
Section 5. 


Constitution 
(1950), Article 
199. 


El Fuero de los 
Espafioles, 
Article 5. 


Ley de Educacién 
primaria, 
Article 54, 


Neuchatel Cons- 
titution (1858), 
Article 77. 


Education Act 
(1944), 
Section 36. 


Education Act 
(1944), Section 
8 (1). 
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United Kingdom (Northern Ireland) : 


It shall be the duty of the parent of every child 
of compulsory school age to cause him to receive 
efficient full-time education suitable to his age, 
ability, and aptitude, either by regular attendance 
at school or otherwise. 


United States (Colorado) : 


The general assembly shall, as soon as practicable, 
provide for the establishment and maintenance 
of a thorough and uniform system of free public 
schools throughout the state, wherein all residents 
of the state, between the ages of six and twenty- 
one years, may be educated gratuitously. 


United States (Missouri) : 


A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence 
being essential to the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of the people, the General Assembly 
shall establish and maintain free public schools 
for the gratuitous instruction of all persons in the 
State between the age of six and twenty years. 


Uniled States (Pennsylvania) : 


The General Assembly shall provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools, wherein all children of 
the Commonwealth above the age of six years may 
be educated. 


Uruguay : 
In order that children may attain their fuil 
physical, intellectual and social development, 
their care and education are the right and duty 
of their parents. 


The necessary legal measures will be taken to 
ensure that children and young persons are pro- 
tected against physical, intellectual or moral 
neglect on the part of their parents or guardians. 


Education Act 
(Northern Ireland) 
1947, Article 34. 


State 
Constitution, 
Article IX, 
Section 1. 


State 
Constitution, 
Article XI, 
Section 1. 


State 
Constitution, 
Article X, 
Section 1. 


Constitution, 
Article 41. 


None of the above texts differentiates on the basis of sex, or could 
be interpreted as excluding girls from the advantages of education. They 
apply implicitly to both sexes. The reply from England and Wales quotes 
in this connection part of Section 1 (1) of the Interpretation Act, 1889. 

The remaining few replies, while not directly citing any legislative 
texts, state that the equality of men and women in regard to the right to 


education is legally affirmed. 


It is thus abundantly clear that equality of men and women in regard 
to the right to education is aflirmed, explicitly or implicitly, by the basic 
legislation of the forty-seven countries replying to the inquiry. 

If in actual educational practice, then, the sexes are accorded diffe- 
rential treatment, the fault does not lie in the field of legislation, but 
elsewhere, more especially, perhaps, in the economic or social domain. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


DURATION AND AGE Limits oF ComMPpULSORY EDUCATION 


Most of the national legislation examined above on the right to educa- 
tion concerns compulsory education. The right to education has been 
associated with an obligation to attend school. The State both offers and 
requires a certain minimum of instruction. This is at all events the legal 
position ; the way things stand in actual practice does not always corres- 
pond. 

As to whether legislators consider that both sexes should or should 
not be treated alike in this particular educational field, the replies from 
the various Ministries of Education are more or less unanimous. With very 
few exceptions, the term of compulsory education in the countries replying 
to the inquiry is the same for both sexes. 

The few exceptions are as follows : 

In the state of Bremen in the German Federal Republic, the nine- 
year term of compulsory education now in force has so far been 
implemented only for girls, and is just being introduced for boys. 

In the state of Madhya Bharat, in India, the school age is 7 to 13 for 
boys and 7 to 11 for girls. 

In the Canton of Valais in Switzerland, the school age is 7 to 14 for 
girls, and 7 to 15 for boys. On completion of compulsory schooling, boys 
are required to attend continuation courses with a practical bias, until 
the age of 19, and girls to attend the domestic economy school until the 
age of 16 years. 

In Ceylon, Muslim girls? are authorised to leave school at 11 or 12 
years of age on socio-religious grounds, and are not required to complete 
the normal term of compulsory education from 5 to 14 years. 

In Ticino in Switzerland, the envisaged prolongation of compulsory 
education to the age of 15 is limited to boys.* 

In Vaud in Switzerland, the obligation to attend continuation courses 
in civics is limited to boys.* 

Whatever impediments exist to regular attendance at school at the 
compulsory level, appear to affect both sexes alike. In none of the countries 
replying to the inquiry do school attendance officers appear to be more 
lenient with girls than with boys. It is only at the more advanced, non- 
compulsory educational levels that any considerable differences between 
the sexes in regard to enrolment percentages begin to appear. 

An examination of the age limits of compulsory education shows that 
it is only in exceptional cases that there is any difference between the 
position of girls and that of boys, and we have already mentioned the few 


1 See Compulsory Education and its Prolongation (jointly published by 
Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, 1951). 
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countries where girls are legally entitled to leave school at an earlier age 
than boys. In this connection reference should be made to the fact that 
in Madras in India, the minimum school-leaving age for children not 
having completed six years’ schooling, is 14 in the case of boys and 12 
in that of girls.! 

In Jordan, the school age varies as between towns and villages, but not 
on the basis of sex. 

In Vietnam, distinction is made in favour of girls in regard to the 
maximum leaving age. Girls may remain at the primary school until 14, 
but boys only until 13 years of age. 


TYPES OF SCHOOL AVAILABLE 


Countries replying to the International Bureau of Education ques- 
tionnaire were also requested to send statistics concerning which of their 
schools are one-sex and which mixed establishments. The response to this 
request did not reach expectations and statistics are available only for 
some twenty countries. 

The following is the position in this regard for the primary schools of 
these countries : 


Primary Schools (°%) 





Country Boys & 





RE a, og ark el ere eae ae 7.20 
Ee ee ee ae ee 37.31 
GE eae oe ks es eee a — 100.00 
Cambodia . rw. ae — 0.71 99,29 
Dominican Republic a ei a 1.22 1.25 97.53 
Finland .. ea ae ee es — — 100.00 
ee eo a ee ee ee 0.47 -- 99.53 
Pa eee ee 66.80 33.20 — 
NS ee eee 31.68 33.72 34.60 
Ce ae ag a as 50.00 50.00 
NN Sa ae ee ee 14.28 13.49 72.23 
OE” eae ee ee ee 2.05 1.54 96.41 
eS er ee ee 0.41 0.61 98.98 
Ea ne 40.05 32.88 27.07 
DD. «5 « % 6 es 4 8% _- = 100.00 
Pcs 64 eit oe +e we « 35.89 32.30 31.80 
sg SS 100.00 — — 
Uniled Kingdom: England and 

Wales (grant- -aided) Geer: wad 3.04 3.36 93.60 
Vietnam ... Bas <e a 95.25 1.58 3.17 




















ENROLMENTS 


Available data show that total primary enrolments in fifty countries 
are made up of the following percentages : 


1See note p. 15 
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Primary Enrolments (°%) 





Country Boys Girls | Country 





Argentina .. . . | 51.82 | 48.18 || Japan... . . . | 50.64 | 49.36 
Australia .. . . | 51.58 | 48.42 || Jordan... . . | 74.79 | 25.21 
Austria... . . | 50.27 | 49.73 || Luxemburg. . . . | 49.85 | 50.15 
Belgium... . . | 50.19 | 49.81 Mezico. . ... . | 51.93 | 48.07 
Bolivia. . . . . . | 62.59 | 37.41 Monaco ... . . | 49.87 | 50.13 
Brazil. . . . . . | 50.60 | 49.40 || Netherlands . . . | 5164 | 48.36 
Bulgaria. . . . . | 53.17 | 46.83 New Zealand. . . 18.15 
Cambodia .. . . | 79.68 | 20.32 Panama... . . | 51.65 | 48.35 
Canada ... . . | 51.59 | 48.41 PU ss aw © 5. 24.82 
Chile ...... | 51.81 | 48.19 Perm. « - ..s- | 47.86 | SBC 
China (Formosa) . | 61.01 | 38.99 || Philippines .. . , 47.12 
Colombia... . | 51.26 | 48.74 POPONRME . -« + 2 » 5.73 | 44.27 
Denmark. . . . . | 50.96 | 49.04 Salvador. .... i 48.92 
Dominican Rep. . | 51.41 | 48.59 || Spain. . . . . . | 50. 49.23 
Ecuador ... . . | 53.66 | 46.34 || Sweden. . ... . 35 | 48.65 
Egypt... . . . | 64.76 | 35.24 || Switzerland. . . . | 50.66 | 49.34 
FPintand ..... | 4090 | 50.10 8 Supta ...... : 27.89 
France... . . | 50.08 | 49.92 Thailand. . . . . | 52.36 | 47.64 
German Federal ee 52.47 | 37.53 
Republic . . . | 50.88 | 49.12 United Kingdom: 
Guatemala . . . . | 56.84 | 43.16 england and 
Honduras .. . . | 53.28 | 46.72 Wales... . 48.64 
Iceland ... . . | 50.34 | 49.66 Scotland. .. . 48.97 
India ...... | 73.46 | 26.54 United States. . . 48.58 
BR. «2 oe « « | oe i eee Venezuela .... 7 | 49.73 
Ireland ... . . | 50.28 | 49.72 Wee ss 8 33.07 
eae 47.32 || Yugoslavia. .. . 16.07 


























CURRICULA AND SYLLABUSES 


Are primary curricula and syllabuses the same for both sexes ? 

The replies received indicate that it is a widespread practice to have 
differential programmes of practical activities. The tendency is for boys 
to take activities that are traditionally considered to be specifically 
masculine ones, and for girls to take the specifically feminine activities. 
Thus girls do needlework, domestic economy, dressmaking, cookery, child 
care, etc., while boys take handicrafts proper (woodwork, workshop 
activities, etc.). This differentiation (or that of simply making needlework 
additional to the ordinary curriculum in the case of girls) is made in 
Australia, Austria, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylén, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
France, German Federal Republic, Hondures, Italy, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Luxemburg, Monaco, New Zealand, Panama, Persia, Peru, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
and Vietnam. 

In France, in the final year of primary education, the so-called 
‘““human activities"’ comprised in elementary applied science cover 
common household tasks (urban schools) or agricultural work (rural 
schools) in the case of boys, and domestic tasks and child care in the case 
of girls. 
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In some countries, the demarcation between what practical activities 
shall be taken by boys, and what shall be taken by girls, is less 
marked. 

In most primary schools in Iceland, for example, needlework is 
prescribed only for girls, and woodwork only for boys, but boys and girls, 
respectively, are not excluded from the courses if they wish to attend 
them. 

In the upper primary classes in the United States, boys and girls are 
sometimes separated for several periods a week so that each sex may be 
given appropriate practical activities, but the general trend is towards 
combined classes in which both boys and girls work with all kinds of 
materials, so that they may become better members of their family groups. 

In England and Wales, the main differentiation in the primary 
curriculum is that needlework is mostly taught only to girls, but in a fair 
number of schools the boys are offered the opportunity of taking it too, 
if they wish. 

In the final two years of primary education in Finland, domestic 
economy, and agriculture and other practical activities, are prescribed 
for both boys and girls, but domestic economy is taken further in the 
case of girls, and agriculture and other practical activities in the case 
of boys. 

The reply from the German Federal Republic states that the primary 
curricula in the various states are the same for both sexes, except that 
needlework and domestic economy are “‘ mainly ’’ intended for girls, and 


workshop activities ‘“ mainly ’’ for boys. The differentiation is evidently 


not hard-and-fast. 

So far as the academic subjects in the primary curriculum are con- 
cerned, their content is essentially the same for both sexes in most of the 
countries replying to the inquiry. In practice, of course, this does not 
prevent teachers making certain adaptations of subject content to the 
particular interests and needs of each sex. 

In Geneva in Switzerland, for example, teachers take due account of 
the interests and leanings of each sex. 

In the German Federal Republic, in the choice and treatment of 
topics, due account is taken of the interests and capacities of each sex, 
especially in regard to natural science. 

In Austria, topics touching the special interests of one or other of the 
sexes are dealt with in more detail, especially in the junior classes. 

In Cuba, at the senior primary level, physiology and anatomy is 
taught differentially, especially in regard to sexual matters, child care, 
etc., due account being taken of the knowledge deemed essential in life 
for each sex. 

In Ecuador, no differences are made in the content of academic 
subjects, but methods take account of the particular interests of each sex. 

In Spain, the content of all subjects in the primary curriculum, 
including arithmetic and history, is adapted to the sex of the pupils. 

In Sweden, some differentiation is made in sex education. 

So far as physical education is concerned, the general practice appears 
to give this subject separately, even in mixed schools. In England and 
Wales, on the other hand, the separation is not generally made until the 
later years of the primary stage (which ends at 11); a number of schools, 
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moreover, have now given up this separation, and it seems likely, according 
to the reply from these countries, that the move in this direction will 
continue. In the United States, too, physical education may be given 
separately, but some at least of the activities are combined. 

In some countries, while girls are engaged on feminine activities, the 
boys may be given more advanced work in certain subjects. 

In Monaco, for instance, girls do needlework, and boys have more 
advanced instruction in drawing. In Switzerland, girls do needlework, 
while boys take extra French and gymnastics, in Geneva; girls take 
needlework, while boys compensate with a little more drawing, handicrafts, 
natural science, history and geography, in Ticino ; girls devote six periods 
(seven in the upper classes) a week to feminine crafts and two periods a 
week in the upper classes to domestic economy, while boys devote these 
time allotments to extra work on other subjects, in the Valais. 


TEXTBOOKS 


In practically all the countries replying to the inquiry, the same text- 
books are used for girls as for boys, except for such textbooks as girls 
(in Finland, German Federal Republic, Switzerland, and Vietnam) may 
use for domestic economy. 

The only slight exceptions to this rule appear to be as follows : 

In Spain, boys and girls have different readers in the lower classes. 

In the United States, boys and girls may be separated so that the 
girls may take a course in home and family living, and the boys a workshop 
course, as noted above, and in such a case, there will be appropriate 
differentiation in the textbooks they use. 

In France, there are three kinds of textbooks for the so-called “* human 
activities " included in elementary applied science : those for girls, those 
for boys in urban schools, and those for boys in rural schools. 

In Switzerland, textbooks are the same for both sexes up to the 
7th primary class, but are often differentiated for the school leaving 
classes (the 8th and 9th), in Geneva ; the primary textbooks are the same 
for both sexes, apart from some readers exclusively for girls, in the Ticino. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


DURATION 


In the great majority of the countries replying to the inquiry, the 
duration of secondary studies is the same for both sexes. 

One cause of a difference in duration, in some of the few countries 
where such a difference exists, is the organisation of a type of secondary 
education for girls which is specifically feminine and whose terminal 
certificate examination is not of the same importance as that of the ordinary 
secondary education organised for both sexes. 

In the German Federal Republic, for example, where the normal 
duration of secondary education is 6 or 7 years, some of the girls’ modern 
grammar schools in North Rhine-Westphalia and Khineland-Palatinate 
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have a special three-year course, and there is one girls’ secondary school in 
Khineland-Palatinate whose course, though lasting six years, does not 
prepare pupils for matriculation. 

In Colombia, the normal programme for the bachillerato is a six-year 
one, but girls having completed the first four years of the secondary course 
are able to obtain a certificate giving the right of access to certain forms 
of higher education. 

It should be noted, however, that the special facilities for girls in the 
two countries referred to, do not replace, but merely supplement, the 
ordinary secondary facilities provided for both sexes alike. 

In some cases, the duration of secondary studies is made longer in the 
case of girls through the addition to the ordinary curriculum of domestic 
economy and other subjects considered to be specifically feminine. 

In Finland, for instance, there are a few girls’ secondary schools with 
a supplementary year and a more advanced course in domestic economy. 

In Luxemburg, the course lasts six years at the secondary schools 
for boys, and seven at those for girls. 

In the Netherlands, the modern humanities course in girls’ secondary 
schools lasts six years instead of the normal five. 

In Vaud in Switzerland, classical education lasts eight years in the 
vase of boys, and nine in that of girls. 

Sometimes the secondary course is shorter for girls. 

In Delhi in India, for example, the primary course in girls’ schools is 
one year longer than that in boys’ schools, and the secondary course for 
girls’ is in consequence one year shorter. 

In Switzerland, the classical secondary course lasts seven years for 
girls, and eight years for boys, in Valais ; the boys’ grammar school course 
is one year longer than that of the girls’ high school or the boys’ modern 
secondary school (and is compensated for by one year less at primary 
level), in Geneva. 


Types OF SECONDARY ESTABLISHMENTS 


In what types of secondary establishment are educational facilities 
provided for girls ? 

In the countries replying to the inquiry, such facilities are to be found 
in secondary establishments exclusively for girls, wherever a_ special 
secondary curriculum has been drawn up for girls, or the sexes are separated 
on principle. 

The secondary establishments exclusively for girls include the girls’ 
high schools (Frauenoberschulen) of Austria and the German Federal 
Republic ; the girls’ home science high schools of Australia; the girls’ 
Catholic secondary schools of Quebec in Canada ; the special baccalaureate 
course at the secondary schools of the Dominican Republic; the girls’ 
Hogere Burgerschool of the Netherlands; the girls’ municipal schools of 
Sweden ; and the girls’ domestic economy school of Geneva, and the girls’ 
special general education section of Geneva and Vaud, in Switzerland. 

There are, furthermore, the shortened or prolonged secondary courses 
for girls, dealt with in the previous section. 

So far as facilities in mixed schools are concerned, it has not proved 
possible in all cases to determine the precise connotation given to the 
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term “‘ mixed” in the replies. In some cases, it refers to schools which 
are definitely coeducational, i.e., where each class is composed of boys 
and girls ; in others, to schools grouping under one roof boys’ classes and 
girls’ classes ; in yet other cases, to schools catering for both boys and girls, 
but of which the exact organisation is not explained. 

Coeducation is definitely practised, or adopted in principle, at all 
events in Canada (the Catholic schools of Quebec excepted), Denmark, 
Berlin and Bremen in the German Federal Republic, Japan, Philippines, 
and the United States. The tendency is wholly or in part to educate the 
sexes separately in Colombia, Egypt, India, Iraq, Jordan, Luxemburg, 
Monaco, Persia and Spain. 

The decision as to whether schools shall be one-sex or mixed often 
appears to depend more on practical convenience than principle. The 
replies from a number of countries state that secondary establishments are 
mixed in the smaller towns, and one-sex in the larger towns or wherever 
enrolments are sufliciently large to make this type of organisation prac- 
ticable and convenient. Such is the attitude adopted in, for example, 
Australia, Austria, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, German 
Federal Republic, Portugal, Ticino in Switzerland, Union of South Africa, 
and Vietnam. 

In India, Peru and Salvador, girls may be admitted, if circumstances 
warrant, to boys’ schools, but the contrary arrangement is not allowed. 

In Geneva in Switzerland, there is no section in which Greek is taken 
at the girls’ high school, and girls wishing to take the language are allowed 
to do their final two years in the classical section of the boys’ grammar 
school. 

ENROLMENTS 


Secondary Enrolments (°%,) 





Country | Boys | Girls | Country v Girls 





| | 

Argentina .. . . | 71.14 | 28.86 
Australia. . . . . | 52.52 | 47.48 || 
Austria ... . .j| 65.20 | 34.80 || Monaco .... . | 53.37 63 
Bema. . ww lw | GRE I Bee Netherlands . . . | 64.21 | 35.79 


| 
|| Luxemburg. . . . | 62.27 | 37.73 
| 
| 
Bulgaria. . . . . | 58.00 4 Norway ... . . | 53.06 | 46.94 
| 
| 


Merico. ... . . | 58.07 | 41.93 


Chile... . . «| 49.23 | 50.77 || Panama . . . . . | 60.30 | 39.70 
China (Formosa) . | 68.01 | 31.99 POPOR . « « 2 0 0 | Pee | ae 
Colombia . . . . | 62.95 | 37.05 Pals «+ « + «+ « » | Oe | oe 
Denmark. . . . . | 49.22 | 50.78 || Portugal. . . . . | 54.62 | 45.38 
Dominican Rep. . | 53.42 58 || Spain... . . . | 64.84 | 35.16 
Ecuador . . . . . | 66.36 | 33.64 || Sweden... . . | 48.00 | 52.00 
eee 6s + oe ow | 9.75 || Switzerland. . . . | 55.68 | 44.32 
Fintand ..... | 43.56 | 57.43 | Swria ......i| Tada | 34.209 
Framce .....{| 9.41 9.59 Thailand. . . . . | 71.99 | 28.01 
German Fed, Rep. | 55.96 | 04 || Turkey. - + + « | 63.27 | 36.73 
Guatemala . . . . | 62.61 | 37.39 || United Kingdom: 
Honduras... . . | 90.27 | 9.73 || Iengland & Wales | 50.90 | 49.10 
Iceland .... .| 50.40 9.60 |) Scotland. . . . | 49.72 | 50.28 
De: . 4 ss so) ee .73 || United States: 
MR. «=< © + 1 eee | eee Public schools . | 48.62 | 51.38 
Ireland ... . . | 54.06 | 45.94 | Private schools . | 48.45 | 51.35 
ie < + « s 9 » 2 ae 06 Vietnam... . . | 74.95 | 25.05 
wares «66 6 ak 05 | 95 Yugoslavia. . . . | 56.99 | 43.01 

















ACCESS OF WOMEN TO EDUCATION 

As already noted, the number of girls and boys attending primary 
schools are roughly equal in the great majority of the countries for which 
statistics are available. At secondary level, on the other hand, the pro- 
portions often vary considerably, as will be seen from the foregoing table. 

The reasons for the widespread decrease in the number of girls 
attending post-primary establishments, as compared with that of boys, 
will be discussed in a later section of this survey. 

Among the countries for which figures are available, and where this 
relative decrease does not occur at secondary level, are Canada (not 
included in the above table, as the figures available include vocational, as 
well as secondary, education), Chile, Denmark, Finland, Scotland, Sweden, 
and the United States. 

In Canada, for example, the total of girls attending secondary schools 
exceeds that of boys because it is easier for the boys, especially in rural 
areas, to find employment. The position is similar in the United States 
and Sweden. The reply from the latter country states that boys are more 
attracted by the possibility of paid employment and the independence 
it gives them. 


CURRICULA 


In has already been noted that in certain countries, in addition to the 
ordinary secondary facilities provided for both sexes, a type of secondary 
education for girls exists which is specifically feminine. 

It is naturally in schools giving this special type of education that the 


difference is most marked between the secondary curricula for girls and 
those for boys. 

Even the ordinary secondary curricula, however, may be differen- 
tiated. This is above all the case in countries where secondary education 
is organised separately for each sex. 

In the German Federal Republic, music is taken further in the case 
of girls, and mathematics and physics, in schools with a natural science 
bias, in the case of boys. 

In Colombia, a ministerial decree issued in 1941 introduced differentia- 
tions into the secondary curricula, which had previously been the same 
for boys and girls, “‘ with a view to providing Colombian women with an 
education suitable for the performance of their tasks in the home and 
of the social mission assigned to them by nature’. As a result of this 
decree, girls having completed the first four years of the secondary course 
are now able to obtain a certificate giving access to certain higher establish- 
ments for women, and the algebra and accountancy of the 3rd year and the 
algebra and civics of the 4th are now optional subjects for them. Domestic 
economy, moreover, has replaced certain subjects (1st, 2nd and 4th year 
handicrafts and 3rd year accountancy) in the old curricula, and become 
obligatory for all girls in the first four years, and Ist year science, 2nd year 
botany, 3rd year zoology, and 4th year physiology and hygiene are now 
given in accordance with a special programme. 

In Iraq, political economy is taught only to boys. 

In Jordan, elementary mathematics is given to girls in a simpler form, 
and general science taught to them in the light of its relation to home- 
making, child care and nursing. 
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In Luxemburg, girls begin Latin in the 4th class, boys in the Ist ; there 
is no special mathematics section for girls ; and the promotion examination 
coming between the junior and the senior stage is made considerably easier 
for girls than for boys. 

In England and Wales, it might be roughly true to say, boys do more 
physics and chemistry, and girls more biology. 

In Northern Ireland, little provision has so far been made for the 
teaching of pure science in girls’ grammar schools. 

In Geneva in Switzerland, there is no classical section in which Greek 
is taken at the girls’ high school, and girls wishing to take Greek do their 
final two years in the classical section of the boys’ grammar school. 

In Neuchatel in Switzerland, girls in the 2nd year of the classical 
section take one hour less of mathematics a week than the boys ; boys in 
the 3rd and 4th year of this section who take Greek, take one period a 
week of natural science, which the girls do not take. In the modern 
section, girls do less mathematics and less drawing than boys, the time so 
gained being devoted to feminine crafts and music; only boys take 
geometrical drawing and practical work in science, and music is compulsory 
for girls but optional for boys. Girls generally have a greater number of 
hours a week than boys. 

Differentiation in the curricula followed by boys and girls may arise 
owing to the choice of different options. This affects academic as well as 
practical subjects. 

The reply from the United States states that, while curriculum 
offerings are much the same for both sexes, certain subjects are never- 
theless often regarded as being only for one sex, with the result that the 
corresponding classes are predominantly made up of one sex. This is not 
due, however, to any requirement by the school authorities, but to election 
by the pupils. 

In Australia, girls tend to opt more than boys for commercial subjects, 
art, botany, physiology, and biology, while the boys show a preference 
for physics and chemistry. 

In Burma, only girls are permitted to offer hygiene as one of the 
optional subjects in the High School Examination. 

In the United States, girls tend to opt for commercial subjects 
(shorthand, typewriting), boys for advanced mathematics and physics. 

In Sweden, girls usually prefer languages and the domestic arts, and 
boys mathematics and technical subjects. 

Subjects differentially opted for by boys and girls are also referred in 
the replies from Ceylon, India, Japan, and New Zealand. 

Differentiation in the curricula occurs more frequently, however, in 
connection with practical than with academic subjects. In most of the 
countries replying to the inquiry, domestic economy, needlework, child 
care, etc., are taken only by girls, and workshop activities, woodwork, 
metalwork, etc., only by boys. 

As at primary level, there is nowadays a tendency in secondyra 
education not to restrict either sex to given practical activities, but to 
allow boys to take feminine practical activities, and girls to take practical 
activities formerly regarded as being more specifically for boys. Such 
is the case, for example, in Denmark, in the “ new classes” in France, 
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and in the countries where practical subjects are offered optionally to both 
sexes. 


By way of summary, it may be said that the curricula of the countries 
replying to the inquiry fall into three categories : (a) curricula specially 
drawn up for girls, applied in quite separate schools, and leading up to a 
school certificate different to that terminating ordinary secondary studies ; 
(b) ordinary curricula adapted in respect of certain academic subjects, 
$0 as to correspond to girls’ interests or to the special aims of girls’ educa- 
tion ; (c) curricula common to both sexes, except in regard to certain 
practical activities. The third type of curricula is the commonest. 


TEXTBOOKS 


The question of secondary school textbooks does not appear to raise 
any serious problem. Apart from such textbooks as may be used for 
domestic economy and allied subjects, the textbooks used in the countries 
replying to the inquiry are the same for both sexes. 

The reply from the German Federal Republic states, however, that 
in isolated cases where boys take particularly advanced mathematics, 
they may use special textbooks, and that a few girls’ schools use readers 
specially adapted to feminine interests. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


One difficulty in any comparative study of vocational education is 
the lack of general agreement as to where vocational establishments 
should come in the classification of schools. Some countries class certain 
vocational establishments as secondary or higher establishments, for 
example, while others regard them as forming part of vocational education 
proper. A further complication is that some vocational establishments 
come under an authority other than that responsible for education. 

In analysing the replies from the various countries, it has not always 
proved possible to determine the level of certain vocational establishments, 
or to say whether their course is a full-time or a part-time one. 


MIXED AND ONE-SEX VOCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


The following table gives the vocational establishments referred to in 
the replies which are open to one or other of the sexes, statutorily or in 
practice, and those open to both sexes, at all events in principle. 





VOCATIONAL 


FaciLities AVAILABLE 








Country 


Australia 


Austria 


Burma 


Cambodia 


Canada 


Ceylon 


Colombia 


Costa Rica 


Cuba 


Denmark 


Dominican 
Republic 


Ecuador 


Egypt 


Finland 


France 





Boys only 


Trade schools, agricultural 
and military colleges, mould- 
ing, ete. (in senior technical 
schools) 


Schools of agriculture, for- 
estry, and technical engineer- 
ing 


Technical college, apprentice- 
ship centre, workshop schools 


Training for mining and 


heavy industry 


School of agriculture, prac- 
tical farm schools 


Trade, industrial and tech- 
nical schools, schools of arts 
and crafts 


Industrial school, arts and 
crafts schools, school for 
male nurses 


National school of arts and 
crafts (mechanics, radio, ete.) 


Schools preparing for mas- 
culine occupations (mecha- 
nics, carpentry, etc.) 


Trades schools, schools of 
commerce, agriculture, and 
gardening and_ horticulture 


Certain subjects in voca- 


tional establishments 





Girls only 


dress- 
senior 


Nursing _ training, 
making, ete. (in 
technical schools) 


Schools preparing for femi- 
nine occupations in industry, 
business, and social services 
Nursing and infant welfare 
training 


School of agriculture 


Schools of domestic economy, 
nursing, technical schools 


School of nursing, girls’ 


vocationa! school 


Industrial school, domestic 
economy and manual crafts, 
nursing and midwifery 


Kindergarten and domestic 
science teacher training 


Girls’ industrial school 


Schools of dressmaking, wea- 
ving, ete. 


Technical secondary schools, 
schools of needlework, com: 
merce, and social and sani- 
tary visiting assistants 


Dressmaking and domestic 
economy (in preparatory 
vocational schools) 





Both Sexes 


Senior technical schools 


(certain courses excepted), 
in-service training 


Industrial, technical and 


commercial schools 


School of fine arts, schools of 
health officers, school of agri- 
culture 


Technical high schools, tech- 
nical institutes, agricultural 
schools 


Technical college, school of 
art 


Private schools of commerce 


All other vocational schools 


School of plastic, arts school 
of fine arts, schools of com- 
merce 


Technical schools and col- 
leges, schools of commerce, 
building, ete. 


Schools of commerce, etc. 


Schools of commerce 


Royal college for applied art, 
institutes for dramati- art 
and music 


Various vocational schools 
(preparatory, commercial, 
general, technical, ete.) 


All industrial and commercial 
classes (certain subjects 
excepted) 











Country 


VocaTIONAL Facitities AVAILABLE (cont.) 





Boys only 


Girls only 


Both Sexes 





(lerman 
Federal 
Republic 


Guatemala 
Iceland 


India 


Iraq 


Israel 


Italy 


Jordan 


Lebanon 


Luxemburg 


Monaco 


Netherlands 





Boys’ sections of agricultural 
schools 


Trades, agricultural and 


military schools 


Schools of carpentry, arts 
and crafts, agriculture, and 
forestry 
Trades schools (mechanics, 
electricity, etc.) 

agri- 


Technical and some 


cultural schools 


Industrial and naval schools 


Mercantile marine course 


Technical and agricultural 


schools 


School of agriculture, school 
of arts and crafts 


State trade school and senior 
technical courses (girls ad- 
mitted to painting and sculp- 
ture), Ettelbruck school of 
agriculture, men’s classes of 
State vocational school and 
apprenticeship centres 


Technical education (tailors, 
shoemakers, sailors, arts and 
crafts, architectare, etc.) 


School of mechanical crafts, 
school of agriculture 





Girls’ sections of agricultural 
schools, domestic economy 
courses 


Schools of feminine arts and 
crafts, and nursing 


Housewifery, midwitery, and 
nursing schools 


Schools of domestic science, 
and sewing and embroidery 


School of fine arts (music, 
painting, etc.) 


Domestic economy and some 
agricultural schools 


Girls’ vocational — schools, 
training colleges for domestic 
science mistresses, national 
academy of dancing 


School of nursing 


Mersch school of agriculture, 
girls’ classes of State voca- 
tional school and apprentice- 
ship centres 


Domestic economy course in 
primary schools 


Domestic economy, nursery 
governess, handicrafts nd 
domestic science mistress 
training, etc. 


School of needlework 


| 
| Part- and full-time schools, 
technical schools 


Schools of music, dramatic 
art and dancing, plastic arts, 
and commerce 


All other vocational establish- 
ments 


Commercial, industrial, music 
and dancing, and fine arts 
schools 


Some agricultural schools 


All other vocational establish- 
ments 


All other vocational establish- 
ments (agriculture, fisheries, 
industry, commerce, etc.) 


All other vocational establish- 
ments 


Hotels school at Diekirch, 
commercial training 


Commercial course in primary 
schools 


Tailoring, general technical, 
and arts and crafts courses 


All vocational establishments 


All other vocational establish- 
ments (including vocational 
section attached to secondary 
schools) 











VocaTIONAL Facitities AVAILABLE (cont.) 








Country 


Boys only 


Girls only 





Persia 


Peru 


Philippines 


Poland 


Portugal 


Salvador 


Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland : 


Geneva 


Neuchatel 


Ticino 


Union of 
South Africa 





Trades schools (blacksmiths, 
mechanics, ete.) 
and 


Military, ir, naval, 


police schools 


Courses in mechanics, draft- 
ing, fieldwork ete., in voca- 
tional secondary schools 


Mining and _ metallurgical 


training 


Boys’ schools of arts and 
crafts 


Naval schools, schools for 
public works assistants, stone- 
masons, etc.) 


Technical schools (mechanics, 
watchmakers, jewellers, etc.) 


School of mechanical arts, 
school of foremen and house 
painters 


Technical high schools (ca- 
binet-making, mechanics, 
tailors, etc.), schools of in- 
dustries for boys 


j 
Trades schools (dressmaking, 
cookery, feminine crafts, ete.) 


School for kindergarten mis- 
| tresses, educational institute 
of domestic economy 


Courses in dressmaking, cos- 
metology, food trades, do- 
mestic economy, clothing, 
nutrition, etc., in vocational 
secondary schools 


Training for textile industry 


Girls’ schools of arts and 
crafts, and feminine trades 


Intermediate vocational es- 
tablishments, nursing, mid- 
wifery, domestic schools, 
popular sections of some 
commercial schools 


Schools of domestic arts 


School of domestic economy, 
dressmaking classes 


Two schools for dressmakers 
and seamstresses, specialised 
sections of technical schools 


Girls’ vocational schools 


(dressmaking, ete.) 


Housecraft high schools, 
schools of industries for girls, 
nursery teacher training 








All other vocational establish- 
ments 


All general courses in voca- 
tional secondary schools 


Junior secondary vocational 
schools (skilled workers), 
senior secondary vocational 
schools (technicians, archi- 
tects), workers’ technical 
schools 


Schools for industrial, com- 
mercial, and arts-and-craits 
training 


All vocational establishments 
(commerce, music, ete.) 


Commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and arts-and-crafts 
schools, “ elementary work 
schools "’, school of ceramics, 
central school of languages 


Central apprenticeship 

schools, technical, commer- 
cial and applied arts schools, 
courses for unemployed, ete. 


Most sections of trade schools 
arts, etc. 


Schools of commerce 


Commercial high schools, 


technical colleges 








VocaTIONAL Facitities AVAILABLE (cont.) 





Boys only Girls only Both sexes 





United 
Kingdom : 
England 
& Wales 


United Schools of agriculture, some | Some private _ vocational | All other public and private 
States private vocational schools | schools (beauty culture, ete.) | vocational establishments 
(plumbing, carpentry, ete.) 


All vocational establishments 


Uruguay — Courses on feminine crafts, | Technical, commercial, agri- 
food hygiene, and child care | cultural, and applied arts 
schools and courses, etc. 


Vietnam Industrial schools Dressmaking schools National apprenticeship 
school, public vocational 
schools, private schools of 
typewriting 

















From the above table it will be seen that schools of the technical type 
are fairly frequently open only to boys, while those for domestic economy, 
dressmaking, nursing, etc., are in many cases open only to girls. On the 
whole, however, the countries are nevertheless fairly numerous where both 
sexes have access legally or in practice to all types of vocational education, 
and where in consequence girls if they so desire may follow courses in 
such subjects as mechanics. 

The replies from a number of countries, including some where girls 
have the same facilities of access to vocational education as boys, state 
that girls generally prefer the more specifically feminine occupations and 
rarely choose very technical courses. 

In addition to commercial occupations, which are more or less equally 
accessible to men and women, and occupations such as mining where the 
extreme heaviness of the work involved justifies the exclusion of women, 
there are a number of occupations which are regarded as either typically 
masculine or typically feminine. Is the reason for this separation into 
“man’s work” and “ woman's work” to be found only in feminine 
physique and preference for certain kinds of activity? Abilities and 
preferences are certainly important factors in the choice of an occupation, 
and the development of vocational guidance is giving increasing emphasis 
to the necessity of discovering them. Reference is nevertheless made 
in a number of the replies to the fact that girls are often obliged to renounce 
taking up their chosen occupation, because they have little or no chance 
of getting employment in it, inasmuch as it is considered by custom and 
tradition to be “ man’s work ”’. 

Replies from other countries, on the other hand, state that women are 
being increasingly admitted to fields of activity from which they were 
formerly excluded, and that, even if girls are still only in a minority in 
technical schools, it must be remembered that there were no girls at allin 
such schools in previous years. The following passage from the reply from 
France is of special interest in this connection : 
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“The present tendency is increasingly to offer vocational training 
for girls leading to socially better posts in all sectors of the national economy, 
and to admit them to industrial courses hitherto exclusively for boys. 
This tendency has come about through the dearth of industrial labour, 
the necessity for many girls to earn their own living, and their rightful 
desire to secure the better paid posts formerly reserved for men.” 


ENROLLMENTS 


As will be seen from the following table (which, owing to the very 
varied ways of classifying vocational schools, lays no claim to completeness), 
boys are in a majority in vocational establishments in the majority of 
countries : 

Enrolment Percentages by yo Sex in Vocational Establishments 


| | 
Country ys Girls y y | Boys 
| 


Argentina .. . . | 61.40 | 38.60 || Luxemburg. . . | 65.01 | 34.99 
Austria ... . . | 50.12 | 49.88 Mexico. . .. . . | 67.54 | 32.46 
Bolivia. . . . . . | 39.04 | 60.96 || Netherlands . . . | 53.95 | 46.05 
Bulgaria. . . . . | 57.14 | 42.86 || Panama... . . | 47.62 | 52.38 
Cambodia .. . . | 97.10 2.90 || Persia. .... .| 9490 5.10 
Ceylon. . . .. . | 77.55 | 22.45 Portugal . . . . . | 72.44 | 27.56 
Chile ... . | 38.15 | 61.85 || Saudi Arabia . . |100.00 . 
China (F ormosa) . | 84.09 | 15.91 Spain ..... .| 79.98 | 20.02 
Colombia. . . . . | 49.48 | 50.52 || Switzerland. . . . | 56.35 | 43.65 
Denmark . . . | 74.48 | 25.52 || Syria .... . . | 82.29 | 17.71 
Dominican Rep. . | 39.22 | 60.78 Thailand. . . . . | 63.60 | 36.40 
Ecuador . .. . . | 43.29 | 56.71 Turkey. — - | 78.12 | 21.88 
Egypt... . | 72.25 | 27.75 || Union of South — 
German Federal Africa... . | 66.76 
Republic . . . . | 57.70 | 42.30 || Uniied Kingdom: 

Guatemala . . . . | 49.37 | 50.63 England & Wales 
Honduras... . | 55.98 | 44.02 Full-time. 

Iceland ... . . | 67.98 | 32.02 Part-time. . 83 
India... . . . | 80.12 | 19.88 Scotland. . . . | 57.75 
Iraq. . . . . + « | 78.06 | 21.94 || United States. . . 7.01 
Ireland ... . . | 48.42 | 51.58 Venezuela | 36.50 
Italy. . . . . . «| 70.24 | 29.76 || Vietnam... . . | 62.54 
Jordan... . . {100.00 - Yugoslavia. . . . | 68.89 
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RESERVATION OF PLACES FOR ONE SEX 


In all the countries replying to the present inquiry, no fixed proportion 
of the places available in vocational establishments open to both sexes, 
is reserved for either sex, with the exception of Finland, where it is intended 
to reserve for girls one-third of the places available in the central vocational 
schools. 

Practically everywhere, then, wherever girls attend vocational 
schools or sections, they do so without restriction as to the proportion 
of the places available they shall occupy. Whatever discrimination 
there may be against girls in the field of vocational education, thus arises 
from failure to organise certain specific types of training for them. 
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DURATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The duration of vocational education for any given occupation 
is the same for both sexes, in all the countries replying to the inquiry, 
except the German Federal Republic, where some slight differences arise 
in practice as the result of local conditions (such as shortage of premises 
or teaching staff), and where in some Ldnder certain vocational courses, 
agriculture in particular, are made shorter for girls than for boys. 

The reply from Australia states that girls tend to choose courses of 
shorter duration. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Access To HiGHER EpuCcATION ESTABLISHMENTS 


In the majority of the countries replying to the inquiry, the higher 
education establishments are open legally and in practice to both sexes, 
with some few exceptions. 

The following are examples of exceptional cases where certain studies 
are reserved (it is not always possible to say whether this is a matter 
of law or merely of custom) for one sex. 

The theological faculties in Australia and England, the faculty of 
engineering in Burma, the school of agriculture in Persia, the military 
schools in Sweden, and a number of higher schools (military schools, the 
national schools of mines, the merchant navy schools, etc.) in France, 
are statutorily reserved for men. A similar restriction, more especially 
in connection with theological faculties and military schools, is certainly 
to be found in other countries as well. In the United States, out of 1,857 
colleges and universities listed in the higher education directory, 227 are 
open to men only. 

Midwifery training is statutorily reserved for women in Cuba, Ecuador 
and Vietnam (in Cuba and Vietnam the courses are attached to the faculty 
of medicine). 

In Colombia, special higher education establishments for women 
have been organised since 1945, access to which is not invariably condi- 
tional upon completion of secondary education. 

In Denmark and Iceland, higher training for domestic science teachers 
is reserved for women. 

In Egypt, the following higher education institutes are exclusively 
for women: (a) the higher institute of education for schoolmistresses ; 
(b) the higher training college for schoolmistresses; (c) the institute 
for household management and needlework ; (d) the higher institute 
for music mistresses ; (e) the institute of fine arts for schoolmistresses ; 
(f) the physical culture institute for schoolmistresses ; (g) the institute 
of social service for women. 

Queen Aliya College (a teacher training establishment) in Iraq, and 
the two private, higher teacher training institutes at Rome and Naples 
in Italy, are statutorily reserved for women. 

In the United States, 266 colleges and universities, listed in the higher 
education directory, are open only to women. 
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In India, some higher education establishments are exclusively for 
women, and there is one women’s university in the State of Bombay. 

In Geneva in Switzerland, the school of social studies and the “ Bon 
Secours "’ school of nursing, both private and canton-aided, are exclusively 
for women. 


Although legally open to both sexes, some higher education establish- 
ments are in practice attended only by one sex. 

In Costa Rica, for example, only men are to be found at the school 
of engineering and that of agriculture, as women are apparently not yet 
interested in these two careers. Similarly, only men are to be found 
studying engineering in Spain, and at the schools of engineering, veterinary 
science, agriculture, and forestry in India, the theological faculty in 
Northern Ireland, and the schools of mining and engineering in New 
Zealand. In the Netherlands, women generally show no wish to take 
up studies at the higher technical school at Delft, the higher agricultural 
school at Wageningen, or the higher schools of economics. 

The following higher education establishments are attended, not 
statutorily, but in practice, only by women : home economics and nursing 
courses in Canada; various establishments in Japan. There must be 
other countries in which similar establishments exist. 


ENROLMENTS 


Enrolment Percentages by Sex in Higher Education Establishments 





Country Men Women Country Men Women 





Argentina . . . . | 83.08 | 16.92 || Italy. . . . . . . | 74.08 | 25.92 
Australia... . | 81.14 | 18.86 || Luxemburg. . . . | 78.12 | 21.88 
Austria... . . | 77.94 | 22.06 || Netherlands . . . | 78.07 | 21.93 
Belgium . . . . . | 83.90 | 16.10 || New Zealand. . . | 76.51 | 23.49 
Brazil. . . . . . | 82.92 | 17.08 || Norway ... . . | 83.84 | 16.16 
Bulgaria. . . . . | 71.27 | 28.73 || Panama... . . | 56.18 | 43.82 
Cambodia . . . . {100.00 .. ae 2.73 
Canada .... . | 79.67 | 20.33 Ps os 0 et et oe et eee | eee 
Ceylon. . . . . . | 79.68 | 20.32 || Poland ... . . | 60.00 | 40,00 
Chile . ... . . | 70.00 | 30.00 Portugal . . . . . | 76.78 | 23.22 
China (Formosa) . | 90.37 9.63 || Saudi Arabia . . |100.00 
Colombia. . . . . | 93.42 6.58 || Spain... . . . | 86.38 
Denmark. . . . . | 80.32 | 19.68 || Sweden... . . | 76.68 
Dominican Rep. . | 80.41 | 19.59 || Switzerland. . . . | 87.27 
Ecuador ... . .| 85.61 | 14.39 || Syria ..... . | 81.27 
Egypt ..... . | 93.55 6.45 Thailand. . . . . | 91.63 
France. ... . . | 66.21 | 33.79 Turkey. . . . . . | 81.16 
German Federal Union of Sorth 

Republic. . . . | 82.28 | 17.72 || Africa. . . . . | 74.86 
Guatemala . . . . | 90.33 9.67 || United Kingdom: 
Honduras... . | 98.92 1.08 England & Wales | 77.82 
Iceland ... . . | 71.05 | 28.95 Scotland . . | 59.30 
Pe 6 vc« =. a “6 ee 4.79 Venezuela ... . | 81.89 
Iraq. . . ... . | 83.42 | 16.58 Vietnam... . . | 90.82 
Ireland ... . . | 72.37 | 27.63 || Yugoslavia. . . . | 66.85 
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From the replies and from statistical information collected, it is clear 
that men students are in great majority at higher education establishments. 

If the percentages, given in the foregoing table, of men and women 
enroljed in higher education establishments, be compared with the corres- 
ponding percentages for lower levels of education, it is evident that the 
proportion of women diminishes as the level of education rises. At primary 
level, where attendance is compulsory, there are roughly as many girls 
as boys. At secondary level, there are more girls than boys in a few 
countries, but the reverse is the case, sometimes very considerably so, 
in most countries. At the level of higher education, there are many more 
men than women in all the countries listed. 


RESERVATION OF PLACES FOR ONE SEX 


Excluding higher education establishments reserved statutorily or 
in practice for one sex, no fixed proportion of the places in higher education 
establishments in the countries replying to the inquiry, with very few 
exceptions, is reserved for either sex. 

One exception is England and Wales. Generally speaking all higher 
education establishments in these two countries are open to both sexes, 
but in the case of the ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
women have been admitted only recently and, as these two universities 
are mainly residential, only to a limited extent. At Cambridge, the number 
of women undergraduates is limited by the ‘“* Ordinance of the University ”’ 
to one-fifth of the average number of resident men in the three preceding 
academical years ; in practice, this proportion has not yet been attained. 
The number of women undergraduates who can be admitted to Oxford 
University is about 1,000, as compared with about 5,500 men. 

In the United States, many of the privately supported coeducational 
colleges attempt to maintain a balance between the numbers of the two 
sexes. 

In India, places are sometimes reserved for women in teacher training 
and medical institutions. 


StupieEsS WOMEN PREFER 


Apart from studies which are taken up more or less exclusively by 
women, the faculty of arts is incontestably women’s first choice in the higher 
educational field. The few available statistics covering this point show 
that there is a very considerable gap between the total number of women 
enrolled in an arts faculty and that of the women enrolled in their next 
most popular branch of higher study. 

In Australia, 2,582 women were enrolled in arts degree courses, 
719 in science degree courses, and 540 in medical degrée courses, in 1949. 

In Egypt, during the academic year 1949-1950, 461 women were 
enrolled in the arts faculty, 273 in the medical faculty, and 153 in the 
faculty of commerce, of Fouad I University, and 108 in the arts faculty, 
67 in the medical faculty, and 53 in the science faculty, of Farouk University. 
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In France, out of every 1,000 women pursuing higher studies in 1950, 
130 were enrolled in the faculty of arts, 206 in the faculty of law, 142 in 
the faculty of science, and 139 in the faculty of medicine. 

In New Zealand, 1,433 women were enrolled in an arts faculty, 
228 in a science faculty, and 124 in home science courses, in 1950. 

In England and Wales, 62.7°, of the women following higher studies 
were enrolled in an arts faculty, 17.1°%, in a pure science faculty, and 
15.3°, in a medical faculty, in 1949-1950. 

In Switzerland, 251 women were enrolled in the arts faculty, 140 in 
the faculty of economic and social sciences, 85 in the medical faculty, 
and 79 in the faculty of science, in 1949-1950, in Geneva; and women 
represent 50°, of total enrolments in the arts faculty, 40°, at the school 
of pharmacy, and 30°, at the school of social and political science, in 
the canton of Vaud. 

It is not easy to say what part interests and abilities play in the 
preferences shown by women in their choice of higher studies, and it is 
in any case possible that there are other, equally important factors. 
For women, the arts certainly represent a field of study which departs 
least trom their traditional lines of activity, and which perhaps offers 
them better opportunities of securing secondary teaching posts than 
other fields of study. Apart from midwifery, domestic science, etc., teaching 
still affords most openings for women, and this fact must certainly have 
a direct influence on their choice of studies. 

In certain countries, advanced studies in education fall within the 
framework of higher education. The faculty or higher school of education 
is among women’s preferred fields of study in Burma, Canada, Costa 
Rica, German Federal Republic, India, Iraq, Italy, Philippines, Geneva 
in Switzerland, and the United States. In the United States, of the women 
who took a bachelor’s degree in 1949-1950, 27°, majored in education. 
In Costa Rica, women represent 95°, of total enrolments at the faculty 
of education. In Australia, in 1949, women’s first choice was the faculty 
of arts (2,582), and education their fifth (110), and the position was the 
same in 1949-1950 in Geneva in Switzerland, the corresponding figures 
there being 251 and 48. In New Zealand, women’s first choice, in 1950, 
was again the faculty of arts (1,433), and education their eleventh (16). 

As women become active in new fields, they become increasingly 
numerous in other faculties: medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, science, 
law, etc. The replies indicate steadily increasing enrolments of women 
in faculties where one or two decades ago women were almost or entirely 
unknown. 

No less than 16 of the countries refer to pharmacy in this connection, 
which appears to offer valuable openings for women. In 1950, women 
were more numerous than men in the faculties of pharmacy, in France. 

In Australia, women are a small but growing minority of medical, 
legal and dentistry students. 

In Cuba, women formerly showed a marked preference for philosoph- 
ical studies, but are now almost as numerous as the men in the faculties 
of medicine, physics and chemistry, mathematics, and electricity, and 
at the school of engineering, and more numerous than the men in the 
faculty of science. 
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In the Dominican Republic, women generally prefer to take up 
pharmacy and philosophy, but in recent years their number has tended 
to increase in the faculties of law, medicine, and dentistry, and at the 
polytechnic. 

In Ecuador, more women (23% of the total number of women enrolled 
in a university) attend the faculty of chemistry and pharmacy than any 
other faculty. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that a number of replies state 
that an increasing number of women are taking up higher studies leading 
to one of the liberal professions, despite the existence of certain handicap- 
ping factors. 


TEACHING STAFF 


PRIMARY TEACHER TRAINING ' 


The purpose of the questions concerning teacher training in the 
International Bureau of Education questionnaire was to determine, as 
previous questions had done for primary and secondary education, whether 
such training was given in one-sex or mixed establishments and what 
differences if any were made on the basis of sex in the programmes and 
duration of teacher training. 

In respect of mixed training colleges, the same difficulty arose as 
was met with in connection with mixed secondary schools. It many 
cases it proved impossible to determine whether in the reply the term 
** mixed ’’ was being used in the sense of coeducational, or merely in the 


sense of boys’ classes and girls’ classes being housed under the same roof. 
The ambiguity of the term is perhaps responsible for whatever contradic- 
tions may exist between the replies and the statistical table at the end 
of the present volume. 

According to the replies, the following table represents the position 
in the various countries respecting the question as to whether teacher 
training is given in one-sex or mixed establishments : 


Australia: Mixed teachers’ colleges, except for one small emergency college 
for women only. 

Austria: One-sex establishments. Certain establishments comprise a men’s 
section and a women’s section. 

Burma: Mixed training colleges. 

Cambodia: Mixed establishments. 

Canada: Mixed normal schools, except in the province of Quebec. 

Ceylon: One-mixed training college (medium of instruction : English). One- 
sex and mixed training colleges (medium of instruction: a national 
language). 

Colombia: One-sex establishments. 

Costa Rica: Mixed training colleges. 

Cuba: One-sex establishments in the province of Havana, mixed elsewhere. 

Denmark; 17 mixed, 4 women’s, and 2 men’s training colleges. Of the 
4 women’s colleges, 3 train teachers of children under ten. 


1 For more complete information, see Primary Teacher Training (pub- 
lished jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education in 1950). 
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Dominican Republic : One-sex training colleges in the capital, mixed elsewhere. 


Ecuador: One-sex urban training colleges, mixed rural training colleges 
(except one girls’ college at San Pablo del Lago). 


Egypt: One-sex establishments. 
Finland: Mixed and one-sex establishments. 
France: One-sex establishments. 


German Federal Republic: Mixed training colleges in most Ldnder. Some one- 
sex training colleges in Bavaria, Baden and Rhineland-Palatinate. 


Guatemala: Mixed and one-sex establishments. 

Honduras: One-sex training colleges. 

Iceland: One mixed training college. 

India: Mixed and one-sex training colleges. 

Iraq: One-sex training colleges. 

Israel: Mixed training colleges, except those directed by religious organisations. 

Japan: Mixed training colleges, except for some women’s colleges. 

Jordan: One teacher training class for men. One men’s and one women’s 
training colleges are to be established in the new future. 

Lebanon: One-sex training colleges, one mixed higher training college. 

Luxemburg: One boys’ training college, one girls’ training college. 

New Zealand: Mixed training colleges. 

Nicaragua: One boys’ training college, one girls’ training college. 

Panama: One mixed training college. 

Persia: One-sex training colleges. 

Peru: One-sex establishments. 

Philippines: Mixed training colleges. 

Portugal: Mixed training colleges. 

Salvador: One-sex training colleges in the capital, mixed establishments 
elsewhere. 

Spain: One-sex establishments. 

Sweden: Mixed and one-sex training colleges. 

Switzerland (Geneva): Mixed courses. 

Switzerland (Neuchatel) : Mixed courses. 

Switzerland (Ticino): One boys’ training college, one girls’ training college. 

Switzerland (Valais) : One-sex training colleges. The instruction in the girls’ 
training colleges is given by nuns. 

Switzerland (Vaud): One teacher training establishment with a men’s section 
and a women’s section. 


Union of South Africa: Mixed training colleges, except for 2 women’s colleges. 

United Kingdom (England and Wales): The majority of training colleges are 
one-sex, but the tendency in recent years has been to establish mixed 
training colleges. 


United Kingdom (Northern Ireland): One non-denominational mixed training 
college, and one Roman Catholic training college with a separate branch 
for each sex. 


Uniled States: Mixed establishments. 
Uruguay: Mixed training colleges. 
Vietnam: Mixed intensive courses, one-sex training colleges. 
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As for primary and secondary education, certain countries have 
established one-sex training colleges, not as a matter of principle, but 
simply because the type of teacher training given in them is suitable 
for only one of the sexes. 

The most typical training colleges of this kind are those for nursery- 
infant teachers. Practically all nursery-infant teachers are women, and 
these training colleges are in consequence exclusively for women. Hefer- 
ence is made to them in the replies from Australia, Austria, Cuba, Egypt, 
Guatemala, Israel, and Sweden. In Denmark, there are 3 training colleges 
for the training of women teachers of children under 10 years of age. 

Practically all teachers of domestic economy, needlework, etc., are 
women also, and the establishments in which they are trained are as a 
result exclusively for women. Mention is made of such establishments 
in the replies from Australia, Austria, Egypt, England and Wales, German 
Federal Republic, Iceland, Philippines, and Sweden. 

Teachers for physical education are trained separately in England 
and Wales, and Egypt, and in mixed establishments in Guatemala. 


ENROLMENTS 


As the following table of training college enrolment percentages 
shows, the number of women in training for primary teaching in most 
countries considerably exceeds that of men. 


Training College Enrolment Percentages 








caw | : : 
Country | Males | Females | Country Males | Females 








Argentina . .. «| 14.21 | 85.79 Japan... .. «| 76.84 | 21.16 
Austria ... . .| 43.96 | 56.04 Jordan ... . ~ 1100.00 -— 
Burma... . .| 33.33 | 66.67 Luxemburg. . . .| 53.08 | 46.92 
Bolivia... . .| 48.10 | 51.90 Mexico ... . .| 35.37 | 64.63 
Cambodia .. . .| 92.72 7.28 Netherlands .. .| 46.89 | 53.11 
Ceylon. . .. . «| 47.51 | 52.49 New Zealand . . .| 38.75 | 61.25 
Chile ..... .| 39.51 | 60.49 Panama... . .| 29.27 
China (Formosa) . | 62.64 | 37.36 Ps we ee oh ee 
Colombia . . . .| 16.39 | 83.61 ., aes ec 
Denmark. . . . .| 53.67 | 46.33 Portugal. ....j| 13.49 
Dominican Rep. . | 13.61 | 86.39 Saudi Arabia. . . |100.00 
Ecuador ... . .| 42.18 | 57.82 || Spain... . . .| 30.88 | 69.12 
Egypt... . . «| 78.66 | 21.34 Sweden... . .| 36.22 | 63.78 
Finiand .... .| 45.61 | 54.39 i Suria ..... .| 67.33 | 32.67 
France... . .| 42.95 | 57.05 Thailand ... .| 52.63 
German Fed. Rep. . | 54.37 | 45.63 Tae cee OTM 
Guatemala . . . . | 39.90 | 60.10 Union of S. Africa | 26.66 
Honduras... .| 36.43 | 63.57 United Kingdom: 
Iceland ... . .{| 60.74 | 39.26 England & Wales | 25.68 
Iraq. . ... . .| 76.60 | 23.40 Scotland . - | 27.53 
Ireland ... . .| 30.76 | 69.24 Venezuela ... .| 22.65 
Italy ..... ~{| 10.75 | 89.25 Vietnam... . . | 81.15 


| 





























In 26 of the 42 countries represented in this table, more women 
than men are enrolled in training colleges. The position is similar, of 
course, with regard to the relative numbers of men and women primary 
teachers, as a later table will show. 
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In the German Federal Republic, the number of pupils of each sex 
admitted to teacher training establishments is fixed from time to time 
by the Ministries of Education in accordance with the demand for teachers. 
A similar system is in use in Geneva in Switzerland, and probably in 
other countries as well. It does not in any way represent a discrimination 
against women. 

DuRATION OF TRAINING 


In all the countries replying to the questionnaire, the duration of 
all types of teacher training common to men and women is the same for 
both sexes, even though the different types of training may vary in their 
length of studies. 

As already noted, certain types of teacher training, such as that for 
nursery-infant teachers or domestic science mistresses, are exclusively 
for women. 

In Denmark, in addition to the ordinary four-year training colleges, 
there are three-year colleges for the ‘ Preparatory School” teachers 
(teachers of children under 10), who are exclusively women. 


CURRICULA 


Differentiation on the basis of sex made in training curricula are 
similar in kind to those made in primary and secondary curricula. They 
concern such subjects as practical activities, needlework, domestic economy, 
etc., which are only for girls, and as woodwork, etc., which are only for 
boys, and the agricultural courses which in Australia, Finland and France 
are given only to boys. Such differentiations are referred to in the replies 
from Australia, Austria, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, 
England and Wales, Finland, France, German Federal Republic, India, 
Panama, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Vietnam. 

In New Zealand and the Philippines, differences in teacher training 
courses may be the result of differences in choice of options. 

Only one reply, that from Luxemburg, speaks of any considerable 
differentiation on the basis of sex in teacher training programmes. In 
that country, the teacher training syllabuses for religious instruction, 
civics, physics, handwriting, bookkeeping, and violin-playing are the 
same for both sexes, but appreciable modifications on the basis of sex 
are made in the other syllabuses. 

In general, then, no differentiation on the basis of sex is made in 
primary teachers’ general and professional training except in regard to 
practical activities. 


PROPORTION OF WOMEN TEACHERS AT DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


Among the careers open to both sexes, teaching appears at the present 
time to offer the most opportunities for women. Their number, however, 
as compared with that of men teachers, decreases as the higher levels 
of education are reached, 

The following table, drawn up from available statistics, shows the 
percentage of women teachers on the staffs of primary, secondary, voca- 
tional, teacher training, and higher education establishments. 
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% covering primary, secondary and vocational education. Symbols : 

% covering primary and secondary education. . No establishments at this 

% covering teacher training and higher education. ... % unknown. 

% covering secondary, vocational and teacher training — % nil or negligible. 
establishments. . 

% covering secondary and vocational education. 
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The most striking fact revealed by the above table is the preponder- 
ance in many countries of women teachers at primary level. 

Very few of the replies give any reasons for this preponderance. 

That from Canada states that it is due to the fact that teaching, 
especially in the primary grades, has long been regarded as “* woman's 
work "’, and this reply adds that as teachers’ salaries rise, and as single 
salary schedules become widespread and the prestige of the profession 
increases, it is probable that a greater number of men will become teachers. 

In England and Wales, it is very uncommon for men to teach classes 
of infants (children from 5-7). This is due to custom, based on the idea 
that it is natural for women to look after young children and on the fact 
that most men would not wish to teach infants. 

In Ticino in Switzerland, more girls than boys take up teaching 
because, in a canton poor in industry and commerce, it is one of the most 
promising professions for women. 

The reasons given in the replies from these three countries are probably 
the principal ones for the preponderance of women teachers at primary 
level. Men are attracted by the relatively higher salaries to be earned 
in other professions. The idea that women are more suited to teach 
younger children is widespread. Teaching, as the reply from the Ticino 
states, offers more opportunities for women than other professions, many 
of which for economic or traditional reasons are practically closed to 
them. Women primary teachers, moreover, are often paid less than 
their male colleagues, and their appointment represents an economy 
in educational expenditure. 

At the level of higher education, on the other hand, the preponderance 
of men is very marked. 

There is apparently no legal or statutory cause for this preponderance. 
All the replies that deal with this point, state that men and women have 
the same possibilities of securing higher education appointments. The 
cause would therefore seem to lie in a differentiation arising in the practice 
of appointment to higher education posts. 


WomEN TEACHERS IN Boys’ PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND MEN TEACHERS 
IN GIRLS’ PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


In regard to whether women may teach in boys’ primary schools 
and men in girls’ primary schools, the countries replying to the question- 
naire fall into the following three categories : 


(a) Women may teach in boys’ primary schools, but men never or 
only rarely in girls’ primary schools, in Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Colombia, 
Cuba, Honduras, India, Northern Irelaad, Peru, Portugal, and the Union 
of South Africa. In Persia, Peru, and Salvador, men may take girls’ 
classes only for certain subjects (singing, drawing, etc.). 

(b) In principle, men and women may teach indifferently in boys’ 
or girls’ primary schools in Australia, Austria, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Israel, Japan, Lebanon, Nicaragua, Panama, Sweden, and the cantons 
of Neuchatel, Ticino and Vaud in Switzerland. 
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(c) So far as practicable, the endeavour is made to have teachers 
of the same sex as the pupils in Austria, France, Italy, Jordan, Luxemburg, 
Monaco, Netherlands, Spain, and the cantons of Valais and Ticino in 
Switzerland. 


WomMEN AS HEADTEACHERS 


In regard to appointment to headships of primary and secondary 
schools, and training colleges, practice appears to vary widely in the 
countries replying to the questionnaire. There is nevertheless a discernible 
tendency to appoint men to the headships of boys’ establishments, women 
to those of girls’ establishments, and men or women, but more frequently 
men, to those of mixed establishments. 


The following table gives the position in detail in the various countries. 


Australia: 


Primary schools: girls’ schools or girls’ departments in mixed schools 
are usually directed by women; mixed schools are directed by men, 
except mixed intants’ schools or departments and some private mixed 
schools. 


Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women, mixed 
schools by men. 


Training colleges: all establishments (with one exception) are mixed, 
and directed by men, but usually have a women warden in charge of 
girl students. 


Austria: 
Primary schools: wherever possible, girls’ schools are directed by 
women, and boys’ and mixed schools by men. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are generally directed by women 


Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women, and boys’ 
and mixed colleges by men ; schools training feminine-crafts and nursery- 
infant mistresses are attached to either a girls’ or a mixed college, and 
are thus directed by either a woman or a man respectively. 


Burma: 
Primary schools : girls’ schools are directed by women, mixed schools 
by men. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Training colleges: all establishments are mixed, and directed by men. 


Cambodia: 
Primary schools ; girls’ schools are directed by women, mixed schools 
by men. 
Secondary schools: the girls’ school is directed by a woman, the 
mixed school and the two boys’ schools by men. 
Training colleges: all establishments are mixed, and directed by men. 


Canada: 


Primary schools; the majority of principals are men, but the number 
of women principals is,increasing. 

Secondary schools: the majority of principals of public schools are 
men, but the number of women principals is increasing ; private schools, 
mostly one-sex, are directed by men or women, according to the sex 
of the pupils. 
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Training colleges: all colleges are mixed and directed by men, except 
for some in Quebec which are for the training of women members of 
religious orders and are directed by women. 


Ceylon: 
Primary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


Colombia: 
Primary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 


Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women; the few 
mixed, private schools are directed by men or women. 


Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


Costa Rica: 
Primary schools: schools may be directed by men or women, the 
latter case being much the more frequent. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women, and mixed 
and boys’ schools by men. 


Training colleges: all establishments are mixed, and directed by 
men, except the faculty of education of the University of Costa Rica. 


Cuba: 
Primary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


Denmark : 
Primary schools: men and women have equal rights to appointment 
to headships of boys’, girls’ and mixed schools. 


Secondary schools: girls’ and mixed schools may be directed by men 
or women. 


Training colleges: no statutory regulations exist as to the sex of 
training college principals ; at present, two women’s colleges are directed 
by women and one by a man, and all the mixed colleges by men. 


Dominican Republic: 
Primary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women, boys’ and 
mixed schools by men or women. 
Secondary schools: schools may be directed by men or women. 
Training colleges: all establishments may be directed by men or 
women. 
Ecuador : 


Primary schools: all girls’ and most mixed schools are directed by 
women. ‘ 


Egypt: 
Primary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 


Finland: 
Secondary schools: no statutory regulations exist as to the sex of 
secondary principals. 
_ Training colleges: no statutory regulations exist as to the sex o 
training college principals. 
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France: 


Primary schools: schools are directed by one of the persons (men 
or women) authorised to teach in the establishment. 


Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women, mixed 
schools by men or women. 


Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


German Federal Republic: 


Primary schools: women are eligible for appointment to primary 
headships: some Ldnder appoint them to headships of girls’ schools 
only, others to those of mixed schools as well; such appointments are 
stili relatively few. 

Secondary schools; girls’ schools are directed by women, and most 
mixed schools by men. 

Training colleges: generally, girls’ colleges are directed by women, 
and mixed colleges by men. 


Guatemala : 
Primary schools: schools may be directed indifferently by men or 
women. 
Secondary schools : girls’ schools are directed by women, boys’ schools 
by men, and mixed schools by men or women. 
Training Colleges: girls’ and mixed colleges may be directed by 
women. 


Honduras : 
Primary schools: girls’ and most mixed schools are directed by 
women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women, mixed 
schools by men. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


Iceland: 


Primary schools: all schools are mixed, and may be directed indis- 
criminately by either sex. 


India: 
Primary schools ; girls’ and mixed schools may be directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools may be directed by women. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are generally directed by women, 
and mixed colleges by men. 


Iraq: 
Primary schools; girls’ and mixed schools are directed by women. 


Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


Israel : 
Primary schools ; girls’ and mixed schools may be directed by women. 
Secondary schools : girls’ and mixed schools may be directed by women. 
Training colleges: all establishments (except those directed by 
religious organisations) are mixed and directed by men or women. 


Italy: 
Primary schools: schools may be directed by men or women. 
Secondary schools: schools may be directed by men or women. 
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Japan: 
Primary schools: all schools are coeducational, and may be directed 
by men or women. 
Secondary schools: all schools (except certain vocational schools) 
are mixed, and may be directed by men or women. 
Training colleges: there is no legal bar to the appointment of women 
to teacher training headships, but at present all such posts are held by men. 


Lebanon: 
Primary schools: girls’ and mixed schools are directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


Luxemburg : 
Primary schools; girls’ schools are directed by women, mixed schools 
by men or women. 
Secondary schools: all public schools are directed by men, and the 
private schools (for girls) by nuns. 


Monaco: 

Primary schools: primary education is in the hands of male religious 
organisations in the case of boys, and female religious organisations in 
the case of girls. 

Secondary schools: the secondary school, including its attached 
girls’ section, is directed by a man. 


Netherlands : 
Primary schools : girls’ and mixed schools may be directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women, mixed 


schools by men. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are generally directed by women. 


New Zealand: 
Primary schools: all the larger primary schools are directed by men. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women, and mixed 
and boys’ schools by men. 
Training colleges: all headships are at present held by men, but 
there is no legal bar to the appointment of women to such posts, 


Nicaragua: 
Primary schools: schools comprising only the first two years may be 
directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women, mixed 
schools by men. 
Training colleges: of the two training colleges, the one for girls is 
directed by a woman. 


Panama: 


Primary schools: schools may be directed indifferently by men or 
women. 

Secondary schools: the girls’ school is directed by a woman, the 
mixed remaining schools by men or women. 

Training colleges: the director of the existing training college is a 
man, and the deputy director a woman ; there is no legal bar to appointing 
a woman to the directorship. 


Persia: 
Primary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 
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Peru: 


Primary schools: girls’ and mixed schools are directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


Philippines : 
Primary schools: all schools are coeducational, and may be directed 
by men or women. 
Secondary schools: all schools are coeducational, and may be directed 
by men or women, 
Training colleges: all colleges are mixed, and may be directed by 
men or women. 


Poland: 
Primary schools: schools may be directed by men or women. 


Secondary schools: schools may be directed by men or women. 


Portugal: 
Primary schools: girls’ and mixed schools are directed by women 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women. 


Training colleges: headships are at present filled by men, but there 
is no legal bar to the appointment of women to such posts. 


Salvador : 
Primary schools: girls’ schools and rural mixed schools are directed 
by women, and urban mixed schools generally by men. 
Secondary schools ; girls’ schools are directed by women, boys’ schools 
by men. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


Spain: 
Primary schools: girls’ and mixed schools are directed by women. 
Secondary schools: it is considered desirable for girls’ schools to be 
directed by women. 
Training colleges: most girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


Sweden: 
Primary schools; schools are directed indifferently by men or women. 
Secondary schools : schools are directed indifferently by men or women. 
Training colleges: girls’ colleges are usually directed by women, 
and mixed colleges by men. 


Switzerland (Geneva) : 
Secondary schools: the girls’ high school is directed by a man, with 
a woman assistant and women in charge of the various sections; in 
principle, the headship is epen to either sex. 
Teaching training: the course is,directed by a man. 
Switzerland (Ticinc): 
Secondary schools; schools are directed by men, with the exception 
of the girls’ section of the grammar schools at Lugano and Locarno. 
_ Training colleges: the college is directed by a man, with an assistant 
director for tne men’s section, and an assistant directress for the girls’ 
section. 


Switzerland( Vaud) : 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by men, but this is 
not a question of principle, as such appointments are open to candidates 

of both sexes. 
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Union of South Africa: 
Primary schools: girls’ schools are usually directed by women, and 
mixed schools by men. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are usually directed by women, and 
mixed schools by men. 
Training colleges: all colleges are mixed and directed by men, except 
for two which are exclusively for women, and are directed by women. 


United Kingdom (England and Wales): 

Primary schools; girls’ schools are almost invariably directed by 
women ; most mixed schools are also directed by women, except in the 
case of separate schools for the older children from 7 to 11; it is usual in 
mixed schools for the assistant head to be of the opposite sex to the head. 

Secondary schools; girls’ schools are usually directed by women, and 
mixed schools by men ; it is usual in mixed schools for the assistant head 
to be of the opposite sex to the head. 

Training colleges: women’s colleges are directed by women, and 
mixed colleges usually, though not always, by men. 


United Kingdom (Northern Ireland): 

Primary schools : girls’ schools are directed by women ; mixed schools 
are usually directed by men, but there is no statutory bar to the appoint- 
ment of women. 

Secondary schools: as for primary schools. 

Training colleges : the women’s branch of the Roman Catholic college 
is directed by a woman. 


United States: 

Primary schools: there is no fixed custom, usually both sexes being 
represented among the headships in any given city; there are more 
women than men. 

Secondary schools ; public high schools of all kinds are usually directed 
by men; some junior and girls’ high schools have a woman principal ; 
about one out every seven public high school principals is a woman ; 
so far as private high schools are concerned, about two-thirds of the 
girls’ schools are directed by women, and the boys’ and mixed schools 
are mostly directed by men. 

Training colleges : both men and women serve as principals of training 
establishments, but much the larger number are directed by men. 


Vietnam: 
Primary schools: some rural mixed schools are directed by women. 
Secondary schools: girls’ schools are directed by women, and mixed 
schools by men. 
Training Colleges: girls’ colleges are directed by women. 


FACTORS AFFECTING.WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Analysis of the replies to the final section of the International Bureau 
of Education questionnaire shows that the various factors affecting women’s 
access to education come into play mainly beyond the level of primary 
and compulsory education. This is confirmed by available statistics 
showing that the number of women attending educational establishments, 
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as compared with that of men, begins to diminish appreciably beyond 
that level. 

In some cases, it is true, there are more girls than boys attending 
secondary establishments, but there are far more cases where the opposite 
State ot affairs obtains, and the preponderance of men at the level of 
higher education, moreover, is very marked. 

Difficulties regarding the implementation of compulsory education 
provisions (shortage of schools and teachers, etc.) do not appear to affect 
girls more than boys, except in countries where the sexes are strictly 
separated, and where fewer schools, even at the primary level, are provided 
for girls. 


IMPEDING SOCIAL AND Economic Facrors 


The main causes of women ceasing to continue their studies are 
given in the replies as being their parents’ economic conditions, on the 
one hand, and custom, and a climate of opinion more or less in favour 
of women acceding to occupations formerly reserved to men, on the 
other. Economic and social factors of this kind are in practice often 
indissolubly linked. 

The opportunities children of either sex have of continuing their 
studies, especially at higher levels, obviously depend very largely on the 
economic conditions of their parents. Quite apart from the need to pay 
fees, and the loss of earning capacity, higher education often involves 
the very considerable expense of a student’s residence away from his 
home. Under such circumstances, when parents are unable to keep all 
their children at school, they usually give priority to the sons rather 
than to the daughters. 

The reply from the German Federal Republic states that the financial 
difficulties arising from the war militate against continued education 
for either girls or boys. Girls tend to choose occupations, in commerce 
for example, the training for which is shorter and not so costly. Parents 
make sacrifices more readily for the education of their sons than for that 
of their daughters, inasmuch as the opportunities, even in occupations 
open in principle to both sexes, are much more limited in the case of women 
than of men. 

In Australia, the fact that women marry relatively young (round 
twenty-four) influences their access to education. Parents often feel it 
is not worthwhile to give a long and expensive vocational training to 
a girl who will not become a breadwinner. 

The reply from England and Wales also ascribes the preference 
given to boys in regard to continued education, to the prospect of early 
marriage for women, which usually makes it necessary for them to abandon 
their career to care for children. 

In Ceylon, sons are given preference over daughters, and women 
students accordingly tend to be drawn from the wealthier families which 
san afford to educate daughters as well as sons. 

Economic and social factors impeding women’s access to education 
are also operative, beyond the realm of the family, in respect of women’s 
opportunities of employment. Many avenues are in practice closed for 
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women through traditions and prejudices and the like. The following 
references to such factors are made in the replies. 


Australia: There is still some prejudice against women doctors, 
dentists and lawyers, in some sections of the community, and against 
men being placed in subordination to women in employment. A con- 
siderable although probably minority opinion still asserts the traditional 
attitude that a women’s place is in the home. There is also a tradition 
of preference for men in employment, particularly in the public services, 
dating back to the period of mass unemployment when the family 
breadwinner was given preference in the national interest. 


Austria: It still frequently happens that a vacant post is given to 
a male candidate, even when the women candidates possess better quali- 
fications. 

Cambodia: The emancipation of women has made great advances 
in recent years, but girls are still introduced to domestic tasks at an 
early age, and take up activities in the home. Girls more easily find 
employment in the fields than in the towns, where feminine occupations 
are still rare. 


Canada: There is a tendency for women to undertake professional 
and vocational training mainly in fields traditionally regarded as ‘* women’s 
work "’. This stems from lingering social prejudice against the employment 
of women in administrative or supervisory positions, particularly in 
industrial and technological work. 


German Federal Republic: A number of factors are responsible for 
opportunities being more limited in the case of women than of men: 
unwillingness to engage married women, the interruption of work through 
maternity, women’s lower resistance to overwork, and the priority given 
to men in public administration and private enterprise. 


Honduras ; Women experience difficulty in entering certain professions. 


India: Women’s access to education is impeded in rural and backward 
areas by social and traditional factors, and economic difficulties. 


Luremburg : Women, even if possessing all the required qualifications, 
have not yet been appointed to public office or the magistrature, or called 
to the bar. Many women are thus hindered from taking up legal studies, 
the only profession they offer being that of lawyer. 


New Zealand: The problems existing in connection with women's 
access to education relate predominately to the complex factors tending 
to limit the advancement of women in the various professions. 


Nicaragua: Women's access to levels of education beyond that of 
compulsory education is impeded by prejudices of a social nature. 


Spain: Women’s education has by tradition always been orientated 
towards family life. 


Sweden: Women are by tradition more anxious to avoid contracting 
debts on account of their studies than men. 
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Switzerland (Neuchdtel): The possibilities of employment may 
sometimes influence enrolments in the vocational schools. A high demand 
for labour discourages continued studies, and there may be fewer enrol- 
ments in women’s courses if the factories, for example, engage numerous 
women. 


Union of South Africa: Large employing bodies such as the public 
services, the railways and the banks offer posts to women requiring lower 
qualifications than those required in the case of men. This tends to detract 
women from further study, especially as the ultimate career for most 
of them is marriage. 


United Kingdom (England and Wales): Women have been admitted 
to many professions and trades only recently, and there still lingers a 
certain amount of prejudice against their employment. Comparatively 
few women wish, in any case, to take up professions which depend on a 
knowledge of technology, science or mathematics. Women expecting 
to be married at a normal age are attracted by unskilled jobs in factories, 
offering relatively high wages at the outset. 


Unifed Kingdom (Northern Ireland): In rural areas, marriage is 
traditionally late, but women do not usually spend the intervening period 
in pursuing their studies, but rather in working on their parents’ farm 
or in some commercial activity, the proceeds from which will help to 
finance their later needs, and they tend to doubt the ultimate practical 


value of further education. 


United States: At university level, large numbers of students must 
earn all or part of their college expenses. Many women succeed in doing 
this, but it is usually easier for men to do so. The number of women 
who continue their careers after marriage is increasing, but it does not 
yet nearly approach that of men who continue in their careers to provide 
basic support for a family. 

Such economic and social hindrances to women’s access to education 
are, of course, not operative in all the countries replying to the question- 
naire, but the examples given clearly reveal the interdependence of both 
categories. 

The need for girls to work in the home is referred to only in the replies 
from Ecuador, Luxemburg, Panama, and the Phillipines. 

The possibility of marriage, as the above examples have shown, is 
often a factor strongly influencing women’s attitude towards further 
study. A tradition of early marriage, as contrasted with marriage at a 
later age, is referred ‘to in this connection in the replies from Iraq, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, and the Philippines. In Ceylon, Muslim girls tend to be 
kept at home because they marry comparatively eariy, and also because 
it is the traditional practice in Muslim families, once the girls have reached 
puberty. 

Reference has already been made to educational difficulties arising 
from shortage of schools. These difficulties tend to be more acute at more 
advanced levels of education, as the corresponding schools are then often 
established only in the larger towns, journeying to which may not always 
be easy. Shortage of girls’ schools is referred to in the replies from Colombia, 
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Egypt and Jordan, in which countries girls are not admitted to boys’ 
schools, as a hindrance to women’s education. 


FAvouRING FACTORS 


The factors impeding women’s access to education loom larger in 
the replies than the favouring factors. One favouring factor is never- 
theless referred to by many replies, which perhaps represents the key to 
the whole problem. The war, and the profound economic and social 
changes taking place throughout the world, have brought women into 
situations which were utterly new for them, and which required prepara- 
tion and training if they were to be met and dealt with adequately. Such 
preparation has now become a matter of simple necessity, forcing questions 
of principle into the background, and making a demand of steadily increas- 
ing urgency for sound and prolonged vocational and general education. 


The following passage in the reply from the German Federal Republic 
is of particular interest in this connection : 

“Women’s access to general and vocational education... has been 
favoured by their being called on during the war to do work hitherto 
reserved for men, and by their success in such work. Many women, 
moreover, lost their husbands during the war, and are now faced with 
the absolute necessity of keeping themselves and their children.” 

“Economic conditions ”’, the reply from Spain aflirms, ** may, according 
to circumstances, favour or impede women’s access to education. There 
are now a large number of women who have had to take up a given course 
of study in order to occupy auxiliary posts in public offices and administra- 
tions. The number of women taking up a liberal profession is also 
increasing.” 

“In latter years..."’ the reply from Vietnam states, ‘“‘ Women have 
greatly enlarged the field of their activities, and many have been forced 
to take up an occupation, as a result of the economic conditions arising 
directly from the war in a large number of families. To ensure success in 
their new undertakings, they feel the need of education.” 


The fact that education is free even beyond the compulsory stage 
is also given as an important factor favouring continued study for both 
girls and boys, by a number of replies (Canada, Ceylon, Poland, Salvador, 
Union of South Africa). 

In some countries, special privileges are accorded to girls with a view 
to promoting their education. 

In Egypt, for example, the Ministry of Education has accorded 
such privileges, especially in regard to exemption from fees, in order to 
promote specific categories of girls’ education. 

In India, in order to develop women’s education, women are accorded 
scholarships at all levels of education, and in necessitous cases their 
school fees are reduced. 

In Poland, the government makes every effort to enable even 
women who have children and go out to work, to attend a higher edu- 
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cation establishment, through the institution of a vast network of day 
nurseries, nursery schools, canteens, etc. 


All the replies, in fact, to this inquiry into women’s access to education, 
record very considerable advances in this field. Although women are 
still in a minority at the more advanced levels of education, their number 
is increasing. The trend is such that women will probably fairly rapidly 
overcome existing social, economic, and educational hindrances, within 
a period whose precise length depends on the country concerned. 
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AUSTRALIA 


From the reply sent by the Commonwealth Office of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’sS R1iGut TO EDUCATION 


The right of men and women to education is not referred to in the 
Constitution Act of the Commonwealth of Australia. In the education 
act of each state, however, compulsory education is provided for all 
children (with certain exceptions) within a certain age group, without 
any discrimination between the sexes. 

Clause 8 of the Tasmania Education Act 1932 (as subsequently 
amended) may be considered as typical: ‘‘ The parents of every child 
over the age of six years and under the age of sixteen years shall cause 
such child to attend at a primary state school or a school registered under 
Part IV during the whole of each school-day in every week in each year, 
except when such child is exempted from enrolment, or is excused from 
so attending in accordance with this Act.” 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the 
same for both sexes. The upper limits of the school age range for both 
from sixteen in Tasmania and fifteen in New South Wales to fourteen 
in the remaining states. 

Needlework, prescribed in the primary curriculum for state schools, is 
taken only by girls. Instruction in manual training (often cardboard work 
or woodwork), on the other hand, is generally given only to boys, although 
in small schools arrangements are at the discretion of the headmaster. 

Slight variations on the basis of sex occur in physical education. 
Girls generally play basketball and boys football (soccer), and folk dancing 
is more usual for girls than boys. 

Textbooks are the same for both sexcs. 

Women may teach in boys’ schools and, although it is less usual, 
men in girls’ schools. Boys and girls are taught separately only in the 
largest primary schools. 

Girls’ primary schools or girls’ departments in mixed schools are 
usually directed by women. and are sometimes inspected by women. 
Mixed primary schools are both directed and inspected by men, except 
that mixed infants’ schools or departments are directed by women and 
sometimes inspected by women. 

Some private mixed primary schools are directed by women. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The position with regard to mixed or one-sex secondary schools 
varies in Australia from state to state. In some states separate high 
schools for each sex are provided in the capital cities for the purpose 
of economy (in the provision, for example, of classrooms and equipment 
for domestic subjects for girls or for technical subjects for boys). Some 
academic high schools are one-sex establishments, others are mixed. 
Technical high schools, junior technical schools and agricultural high 
schools are provided for boys only, while home science high schools and 
home science schools are provided for girls only. 

Multi-purpose schools and country high schools are usually mixed. 

Private high schools, both boarding and day, are usually only for 
one sex or the other, but exceptions to this rule may be found even in 
boarding schools. It may be said that the particular system adopted by 
any given school is purely a matter of convenience, and in no way represents 
a discrimination against girls. 

The duration of secondary education is in principle the same for 
both sexes. In practice, however, there is a greater falling-off in the 
attendance of girls after the upper limit of compulsory education is 
reached. 

The curriculum includes a certain number of options. Some boys 
thus receive instructicn in technical subjects (such as woodwork, metalwork 
and technical drawing), while some girls are taught home science subjects 
(such as cookery and needlework) or commercial subjects (such as typewrit- 
ing and shorthand). There is a tendency for botany, physiology or biology 
to be taught to girls in place of the physics and chemistry usually taught 
in boys’ schools. Art is a more common subject in girls’ than in boys’ 
schools. Textbooks are the same for both sexes, in the case of all subjects 
taken by both. 

Girls’ secondary schools are directed, and may also be inspected, 
by women. Mixed secondary schools are directed by men, and (according 
to subject inspected) inspected by men or women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The main types of vocational schools in Australia are senior technical 
schools, apprentice trade schools, business colleges, agricultural colleges 
and military colleges. 

No provision is made for girls in trade schools, agricultural colleges 
and military colleges, and none for boys in ordinary nursing training. 
In senior technical schools, some courses are taken by both sexes, some 
(such as moulding) only by boys, and some (such as dressmaking) only 
by girls. 

In-service training schools (for such occupations as nursing and 
telephone mechanics) also exist, for which the sex composition is not 
legally determined. 

In vocational schools open to both sexes, no fixed proportion of the 
places is reserved for either, since no pupil is formally excluded. The 
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following figures of enrolments at senior technical schools in Victoria 
are fairly representative of the sex ratio : 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Type of Course 


Boys Girls Girls 


936 
360 
424 
755 
4,456 


6,931 


Diploma. ...... 
Professional certificate. 74 
Commercial 4ya* - ome 
Domestic. 
Trades. 
Other . 


1,800 
— 151 
245 14,127 
469 3,924 


1,196 





Total 23,976 














The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes, except that girls tend to choose courses of shorter duration. 


HicHer EDUCATION 


No legal bars exist in Australia to women’s access to higher education. 
Women are excluded, however, from most theological training, and very 
rarely enter engineering courses. 

Women are a small but growing minority of medical, legal and 
dentistry students, but tend to avoid the physical sciences. 

No fixed proportion of the places is reserved for either sex. 

The following figures, covering all Australian universities, give the 
sex distribution for certain degree courses in 1949: 


Men Women 


Degree Course 


4,291 2,582 
1,566 81 
2,192 175 

460 110 
2,836 719 
3,607 540 
2,669 2 


Law. ‘ 
Commerce . 
Education 
Science 
Medicine. 
Engineering 


Agriculture. 
Dentistry 
Architecture 


501 

1,435 

416 
41 


36 
62 
50 
77 











Music . 





Total enrolments in all degree courses in 1949 were 24,951 men and 


6,802 women. 

There is no legal or practical bar for women to post-graduate education 
or appointment to university posts. The sex distribution of teaching 
and research staff are much the same as that for students, but it is custom- 


ary to appoint men as professors. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


Teachers’ colleges enrol students irrespective of sex, except for one 
small emergency college which admits women only. It should be noted, 
however, that (a) trainees in infants’ courses are exclusively women, 
and (b) specialists in manual training are men, and in home science, 
women. 

The duration of teacher training is the same for both sexes, except 
for the courses at the emergency college for women mentioned above. 
The training curricula are also the same for both, except that physical 
education is taken separately, and that girls take needlework and cookery, 
while boys do woodwork and, in some cases, agriculture. 

Mixed training colleges have men principals, but there is usually 
a woman warden in charge of girl students. 


Facrors AFFECTING WoOMEN’s AccEss TO EDUCATION 


Among the factors affecting women’s access to education, is the 
prejudice against men being placed in subordination to women in employ- 
ment, although this does occur occasionally, and more frequently than 
in the past. Vocational training for positions involving authority over 
men is thus limited for women. 

In the professions, women have made their appearance comparatively 
recently. A number of women doctors, dentists and lawyers are practising, 
but there is still some prejudice against them in some sections of the 
community. 

There is also a strong prejudice in both sexes against women engaging 
in certain types of heavy and dirty work. This attitude, combined with 
other factors, virtually closes all branches of engineering, other than 
architecture, to women. 

A considerable (but probably minority) opinion still asserts the 
traditional attitude that a woman's place is in the home, and the view 
is widely held that the employment of married women damages the 
family. Large numbers of married women and mothers are nevertheless 
employed. It has become customary for men to assist in some household 
duties, but the bulk of these, and responsibility for food purchases and 
care of children, still fall to the woman in most families. 

The fact that women marry relatively young also influences their 
access to education. The average age of marriege for women is round 
twenty-four, and parents often feel it is not worthwhile to give a long 
and expensive vocational training to a girl who will not become a bread- 
winner. This attitude, however, is breaking down as more married women 
remain in employment or return to it after raising their families to school 
age. 
There is no system of apprenticeship for women in most trades, 
and women are not found in the heavy occupations, as for example 
moulding. Women are thus largely excluded from vocational training 
of this kind. 
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Women in agriculture are largely engaged in work associated with 
the homestead, such as caring for the fowls, cows and vegetable garden. 
The field work, on the other hand, is mainly carried on by men, and 
farms are generally administered by men. Women are thus at a disad- 
vantage in securing agricultural training. 

There is also in Australia a tradition of preference for men in employ- 
ment, particularly in the public service, dating back to the period of mass 
unemployment when the family breadwinner was given preference in the 
national interest. This tradition militates against vocational training 
of women. 

Women enjoy a virtual monopoly, however, of certain occupations. 
Male nurses are rare in hospitals, except mental hospitals and soldiers’ 
hospitals. Typists and stenographers are mostly women. Infant teaching, 
hospital almonry, and other social service professions are the preserve 
of women. Women thus have opportunities for vocational training in 
these fields. 

There are virtually no educational factors differentially affecting 
women’s access to education. In some remote and unfavoured localities, 
young women teachers are not employed, but this is at their own request 
and to their advantage. 
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AUSTRIA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


The principle of the equality of all citizens, without distinction of 
sex, before the law in general, and in respect of the right to education 
in particular, is repeatedly expressed in Austrian legislation. Paragraph 1 
of article 7 of the constitution runs as follows : “‘ All citizens of the Con- 
federation (Bundesbiirger) are equal before the law. Every privilege 
of birth, sex, condition or confession is excluded” 

With reference to the general rights of citizens, the basic law of the 
State (Slaatsgrundgesetz) of 1867 states that “ All citizens have the same 
right of access to public functions ’’ and that ‘ Each person is free to 
choose his profession and to prepare himself for it as and where he wishes ”’. 

The reply from Austria also mentions the main legislative passages 
where the equality of the right to take up the teaching profession is 
emphasised. Article 17 of the above-mentioned basic law of the State 
of 1867 states that “* Every citizen possessing the necessary legally attested 
qualifications has the right to found instructional and educational estab- 
lishments and to teach in them ” 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Compulsory education in Austria lasts eight years, and the school 
age is from six to fourteen, for both boys and girls. 

The curricula covering compulsory education are the same for both 
sexes, except in respect of feminine handicrafts (taken in the 2nd to the 
8th class), domestic economy (taken by girls in the 8th class) and boys’ 
handicrafts (taken in the 5th to the 8th class). 

Although the content of subjects taught to boys and girls alike 
remains the same, topics touching the special interests of one or other sex 
are dealt with in more detail, especially in the junior primary school 
( Volksschule). 

During the period of compulsory education both sexes use the same 
textbooks. 

Teachers of either sex may in principle teach in either boys’ or girls’ 
schools, but in practice men teachers are generally to be found in the 
former and women teachers in the latter. 

It is endeavoured wherever possible to appoint a woman as head 
of a girls’ school and a man as head of a boys’ school. The head of a 
mixed school is generally a man. 
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Among the inspectors of compulsory education there are a limited 
number of women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In Austria the only type of school at secondary level exclusively 
for girls is the girls’ high school (Frauenoberschule). Girls are admitted 
to all other secondary schools (the Gymnasium, Realgymnasium and 
Realschule) in localities where their education cannot be organised separ- 
ately. In the larger towns, however, girls receive their secondary education 
in separate schools, public or private, the curriculum of which is in most 
cases that of the Realgymnasium. A girls’ Gymnasium is rarely to be 
found, and the establishment of Realschulen exclusively for girls has not 
yet been envisaged. 

Education at secondary (or intermediate) level extends over eight 
years, and the same textbooks are used, for either sex. 

There is a certain difference between the curriculum of the girls’ 
high school (Frauenoberschule) and those of the other types of school at 
secondary level. In the girls’ high school eight hours more a week are 
devoted to languages as a whole than in the other types of school, needle- 
work, cooking and child care are taught instead of descriptive geometry, 
and the total of hours is in consequence considerably higher (fifteen hours 
a week more than in the Realgymnasium). 

In all schools the physical education programme takes due account 
of the sex of the pupils. 

The head of a girls’ school at secondary level is generally a woman. 
Inspectors, on the other hand, are at the present time exclusively men, 
although there is no legal obstacle to the appointment of women to such 
positions. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


No legal provisions exist excluding girls from the industrial and 
technical schools. In practice, however, certain technical schools are 
attended almost exclusively by boys. These are the schools where pupils 
specialise in electro-mechanics, mechanics, foundation construction, 
masonry, carpentry, watchmaking, mining and metallurgy. The same 
is also true of the schools preparing pupils for the building (//ochbau) 
trades, and of the schools for wood and stone carving. The proportion 
of girls is higher in the schools for the textile and chemical industries, 
graphic and decorative arts, and industrial arts (decorating, ceramics, 
decorative work on metal), and is highest in the schools for the hotel 
industry. 

The only vocational schools exclusively for girls are those preparing 
pupils to take up feminine occupations in industry, business and the 
social services. 

The conditions of admittance to the schools preparing pupils for 
careers in commerce and business are the same for either sex. 

In vocational schools open to both sexes, no special proportion of 
the places is reserved for either sex, and the duration of the various courses 
is the same for both sexes. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


All forms of higher education in Austria are accessible on the same 
terms to both sexes, and no restrictions exist as to the numbers of students 
of either sex. 

Young Austrian women prefer the philosophy, medical, law and 
political economy faculties, and the school of world commerce (Hochschule 
fiir Welthandel). 

Women have the same possibilities as men of becoming professors, 
but in actual fact the number of women professors is low. Out of a total 
of 425 university professors, only three are women. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Men and women primary teachers are trained in separate establish- 
ments, but the duration of the course (five years at the present time) 
is the same for both. The curricula are also the same for both, except 
in regard to the subjects considered as specifically feminine, such as 
domestic economy, needlework and nursery-infant teaching. 

The head of a girls’ training college is a woman, of a boys’ training 
college a man, and of a mixed training college a man. 

The schools training mistresses of feminine crafts and nursery-infant 
mistresses and assistants are attached either to a girls’ or a mixed training 
college, and they are thus directed either by a woman or a man. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’'s AccESS TO EDUCATION 


There are no obtacles worthy of note in Austria to women’s access 
to the various levels of education. As mentioned above, girls as well 
as boys are compelled to attend school until the age of fourteen, and as 
attitudes evolve, more and more girls, especially in the towns, seek to 
extend their education beyond this level. Both the central and the local 
authorities support this desire for education, and provide the necessary 
schools: general secondary schools for girls, schools for feminine occupations 
in business and industry, for social workers, for nurses, etc. Girls are 
offered new possibilities of continuing their education through the develop- 
ment of the folk high schools ( Volkshochschulen) in the towns, and of the 
rural further education centres (bduerliche Fortbildungsheime) in the country. 

In practice Austrian girls have the possibility of securing training 
for any profession, provided it is not one which is deemed harmful to 
their health. Most parents endeavour to give their daughters a vocational 
training. Among those who still do not, prejudice is rarely to blame. 
It is more a question of the economic problem of a large family, where 
the daughters must forego continued studies, either because their help 
is needed in the home or on the farm, or because the son’s education 
absorbs available resources. 

If prejudice is to be found anywhere it is in connection with the 
exercise of a profession. It still frequently happens that a vacant post 
is given to a male candidate, even when the women candidates possess 
better qualifications. Statistics, moreover, show that the percentage 
of unemployment is much higher among women than among men. 
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BELGIUM 


From the reply? sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RiGutr To EDUCATION 


Article 17 of the Belgian constitution of 1831 makes no specific 
reference to women’s education, but the general statement it makes 
concerning public education applies implicitly to both sexes. This article 
states: ‘* Education is free and all restraint of it is forbidden, and abuses 
may be dealt with only in accordance with the law. Public instruction 
given at State expense is also governed by the law.” 

Ever since the constitution was adopted, school legislation has kept 
the same general character, and many public establishments have thus 
been able to develop from the stage of catering only for boys to catering 
for girls as well, in mixed or girls’ schools, on the basis of the original 
statutory provisions. 


PrRiMARY EDUCATION 


The duration and the age limits of compulsory education are the same 
for both sexes. 

The primary curriculum is also the same for both sexes, except that 
needlework, to which an average of 3 hours out of a total of 25 hours a 
week is devoted, is taken only by girls. In the primary curriculum of 
1936, it is stated, moreover, that the curriculum should be adapted accord- 
ing to circumstances, and to some extent on the basis of sex, inasmuch as 
the interests of each sex are different, and become more so as the children 
get older, and that due account should be taken of this recommendation 
in the choice of centres of interest and reading material. 

Both sexes are generally given the same textbooks, whatever adjust- 
ment is necessary being made by the teachers. 

In schools belonging to the communes, there is no statutory bar to 
women teaching in boys’ schools or men in girls’ schools, but in practice 
men generally take boys’ classes, and mixed classes in small rural centres, 
and women take girls’ classes, and sometimes classes (more especially 
the lower ones) of boys’ schools or mixed village schools. In a mixed class 
taught by a man, needlework is taken by a special mistress whose salary 
is paid by the State. 

In State primary schools (preparatory sections of intermediate 
education, teaching practice schools attached to training colleges, homes 
for boatmen’s children, etc.), girls’ classes are usually taken by women and 


1 Received after completion of General Survey. 
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boys’ classes by men. In exceptional circumstances (general mobilisation, 
for example), women may be appointed to teach in boys’ schools, but men 
are never appointed to girls’ schools. 

In private Catholic schools, wherever possible the sexes are taught 
separately, and by a teacher of the same sex. 

Girls’ schools are generally directed by women. Mixed communal 
schools are sometimes directed by men, sometimes by women. State 
primary schools comprising both boys’ and girls’ classes are invariably 
directed by men. 

Boys’, girls’ and mixed schools are inspected indifferently by men or 
women. All private schools are subject to inspection by the diocesan 
inspectors. 

Needlework and domestic economy are inspected by women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


So far as State schools are concerned, there are two broad categories 
of secondary establishments: (a) three year intermediate schools (with 
pupils from 12 to 15 years of age), which may be one-sex or mixed, (b) six- 
year secondary schools (with pupils from 12 to 18 years of age), called 
athénées if for boys, and lycées if for girls. 

Secondary schools with mixed classes throughout the course or, when 
there is a girls’ intermediate school in the vicinity, only at the senior 
stage, are to be found only in the smaller towns. 

All private schools are strictly one-sex. 

So far as secondary curricula are concerned, it is necessary to distinguish 
between (a) the Latin and modern general education sections, (b) the 
pre-technical sections comprising pre-industrial and pre-agricultural 
sections for boys, and homecraft sections for girls. 

So far as (a) sections are concerned, the curricula are the same for both 
sexes, except that in the Ist and 2nd year of the modern section girls 
take needlework and domestic economy for 2 periods a week, and that in 
certain third-year classes girls may choose between three periods a week 
of domestic science and three periods a week of economics. 

In (b) sections, girls have access only to the homecraft sections, which 
have a definitely feminine bias, even so far as general subjects are con- 
cerned, and especially so in regard to the practical courses (domestic 
science, vocational courses, dressmaking, etc.), to which 10 periods a 
week out of 36 are devoted in the Ist year, 14 out of 57 in the 2nd year, 
and 15 out of 37 in the 3rd year. 

The Belgian educational system thus offers boys and girls equal op- 
portunities of preparing for study at university level, and also comprises 
a type of instruction specially conceived for girls which is at one and the 
same time based on general education and directly oriented towards 
vocational education proper and the accomplishment of specifically 
feminine tasks. 

Apart from certain special provisions concerning private schools, 
whose varied origin may still be traced in a certain diversity of structure, 
the duration of secondary studies is statutory the same for both sexes. 
Textbooks are also the same for both. 
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Girls’ schools are directed by women, and boys’ schools and mixed 
intermediate schools by men. Private schools are directed by ordained 
or lay members of the clergy. 

State boys’ and girls’ schools are inspected by the same body of ins- 
pectors, whose number includes since 1952 one general inspectress and 
some specialist inspectresses for feminine crafts. 

Private boys’ and girls’ schools are inspected by the diocesan inspectors, 
except for certain schools belonging to the larger religious orders, which 
have their own inspectors. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


An extremely varied system of intermediate, secondary and higher 
courses, given in evening, Sunday and day schools, offers opportunities 
for (a) industrial or technical training (wood, iron, electricity, etc.), 
(b) commercial training, (d) agricultural training, (e) social, sanitary, and 
para-medical training, (f) domestic and agricultural-domestic training, and 
(g) feminine trades (tailoring, dressmaking, etc.). 

For these various types of training, there are the following categories 
of schools : 


Industrial or Technical Day Training: 

(a) Technical high schools and technical engineering schools. Out of 
total of 39 such schools, 22 are for men, 2 are for women (1 school of 
movement therapy, and 1 school for physical education teachers), and 
15 are mixed (chemistry, textiles, dying, food industry). (b) Technical 
secondary schools. Out of a total of 69 schools, 55 are for boys, 4 are for 
women (schools for physical education teachers and social workers), and 
10 are mixed (chemistry, radio, pharmacy, weaving, food industry). 
(c) Intermediate vocational schools. Out of a total of 144 schools, 134 
are for boys, and 10 are mixed (chemistry, hotel trade, shoe trade, clothing, 
etc.). (d) Apprenticeship workshops. Out of a total of 37 workshops, 
30 are for boys, and 7 are mixed (textiles, shoemaking, food industry). 


Industrial or Technical Evening and Sunday Training: 

(a) Industrial high schools. Out of a total of 34 schools, 28 are for boys, 
and 6 are mixed (weaving, chemistry, movement therapy, etc.). (b) Indus- 
trial intermediate schools. Out of a total of 129 schools, 104 are for boys, 
and 25 are mixed (weaving, chemistry, etc.). (c) Industrial primary 
schools. Out of a total of 65 schools, 61 are for boys, and 4 are mixed 
(food, textiles, clothing, ete.). (d) Vocational intermediate schools. Out 
of a total of 66 schools, 57 are for boys, and 9 are mixed (weaving, hotel 
trade, chemistry, hairdressing, photography). (e) Vocational primary 
schools. Out of a total of 115 schools, 89 are for boys, and 26 are mixed 
(food, clothing, hairdressing, manicure, massage). 

Commercial Day Training: 

(a) Higher institutes of commerce. Out of a total of 16 institutes, 


2 are for men, 3 for women, and 11 mixed. (b) Higher schools of commerce. 
Out of a total of 11 schools, 5 are for men, 7 (with family preparation 
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courses) for women, and 2 mixed. (c) Commercial secondary schools. 
Out of a total of 39 schools, 15 are for boys, 21 (with family preparation 
courses) are for women, and 2 are mixed. (d) Commercial intermediate 
schools. Out of a total of 68 schools, 20 are for boys, 46 for girls, and 
2 mixed. (e) Vocational intermediate schools of commerce. All such 
schools are exclusively for girls. 


Decorative Arts and Arts Trades Day Training: 


(a) Higher schools of architecture and art, and schools of architects. 
All such schools are exclusively for men. (b) Secondary schools of decora- 
tive arts. Out of a total of 8 schools, 7 are for men, and 1 mixed. (c) Boys’ 
intermediate schools of decorative arts. (d) Girls’ intermediate schools 
of decorative arts. (e) Art apprenticeships workshops for girls. 


Decorative Arts and Aris Trades Evening Training: 

(a) Higher art schools. All these schools are exclusively for boys. 
(b) Intermediate art schools. Out of a total of 14 schools, 8 are for boys, 
and 6 are mixed, the lacemaking courses being exclusively for girls. 
(c) Vocational art schools. All these schocls are for boys, except one (for 
the book industry) which is mixed. 


Agricultural Day Training: 
(a) Special sections for agricultural technical engineering. Still few 
in number, and in principle open for both sexes (especially in regard to 


dairying and food trades). (b) Agricultural secondary schools. Out of a 
total of 20 schools, 19 are for boys, and 1 is mixed. (c) Agricultural inter- 
mediate schools. Out of a total of 51 schools, 47 are for boys, and 4 are 
mixed. 


Seasonal Agricultural Training: 
Winter agricultural and horticultural courses. These are in principle 
reserved for men. 


Social, Sanitary, and Para-medical Training: 

(a) Vocational high schools of massage and movement therapy. All 
these schools are exclusively for women. (b) Social Service schools. Out 
of a total of 20 schools, 3 are for men, 6 are for women, and 11 are mixed 
75% of the enrolments are women. (c) Schools of nursing. Out of a total 
of 32 schools, 1 is for men, 26 for women, and 5 mixed. 98°, of enrolments 
are women. (d) Schools of midwives and nurses. All these schools are 
exclusively for women, 


Domestic and Agricultural-Domestic Day Training for Women: 


(a) Sections for the training of domestic and agricultural-domestic 
science mistresses. (b) Domestic and agricultural-domestic economy 
secondary schools. (c) Domestic and agricultural-domestic economy 
intermediate schools. 


Domestic Evening Training: 


Evening and Sunday courses in domestic economy for adults. These 
courses are exclusively for women. 
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Women’s Vocational Day Training: 

(a) Teacher or further training sections. (b) Vocational intermediate 
and secondary schools. (c) Vocational primary schools. (d) Apprentice- 
ship workshops. 


Women’s Vocational Evening Training: 

Primary and intermediate tailoring and dressmaking courses. 

In mixed vocational schools, no fixed proportion of the places is 
reserved for either sex, and the duration of studies is invariably the same 
for both sexes. The one-sex vocational schools are often differentially 
organised on the basis of sex, and even for a subject taken by both boys 
and girls (commerce or decorative arts, for example), the duration of the 
course may be different for each sex. 


HicgHer EpucaATIoNn 


Article 58 of the decree regent dated 31st December, 1949, states as 
follows: ‘* Women may obtain academic degrees. They may also enjoy 
the rights attached to possession of these degrees, apart from certain 
exceptions made by legal provisions or regulations concerning the holding 
of public office.” 

No university faculties or other higher education establishments are 
in practice reserved for either sex, apart from the military and naval 
schools and the theological faculties, and access to them is in no way 
differentiated on the basic of sex. 

According to statistics for 1951, women prefer to take up the following 
higher studies: medicine, pharmacy, and allied studies; philosophy and 
arts, and allied studies; law and allied studies; science ; commercial 
science ; social and political science and economics ; education and psy- 
chology ; applied science ; agronomy; veterinary science. 

Men and women have in principle the same possibilities of appoint- 
ment to higher education posts, but in practice very few women have so 
far succeeded in securing such posts. 


TEACHING TRAINING 


As a general rule women teachers are trained separately in Belgium, 
except at Verviers and Couvin, where by reason of local conditions they 
are trained in the men’s training colleges. 

The duration of teacher training is the same for both sexes. 

The teacher training programme is also the same for both. The time 
devoted to each subject in the programme is also the same, except that 
girls do less mathematics and have as compensation an additional course 
consisting of needlework and domestic economy in the primary training 
colleges and needlework in the intermediate training colleges. 

The content of mathematics, physics, natural science and drawing 
is modified for girls, in the primary training colleges, and that of mathe- 
matics and drawing in the intermediate training colleges. 

All girls’ training colleges are directed by women. The teachers of 
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girls’ primary training colleges are exclusively women, while those of 
girls’ intermediate training colleges include some men. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S AccCESS TO EDUCATION 


Several factors favour women’s access to education in Belgium: 
their participation in politics through possession of the right to vote and 
to be elected; the right to equal pay; the need for them in many cases 
to earn their own living; the improvement in working class standards 
enabling parents to leave their daughters longer at school; the steady 
improvement of education up to the present more or less satisfactory 
level ; a liberal system of scholarships assisting girls as much as boys; the 
development of social careers to which women had access right from the 
beginning. 

As feminism develops, the traditional prejudices against widening 
vocational opportunities for women are disappearing, and women are 
gaining access to an increasing number of private and public appointments. 

School and vocational guidance, to which the authorities are paying 
increasing attention and for which they are establishing an increasing 
number of well equipped institutions, is based exclusively on the physical, 
intellectual and personal qualities of the pupils concerned, without regard 
to sex. 

The factors still impeding women’s access to secondary and higher 
education are of a social and moral, not legal, kind. People in certain 
circles still hold, or pretend to hold, that the education of women threatens 
to turn them away from their natural tasks as wives and mothers, but 
such objections are groundless, inasmuch as special endeavours are now 
being made in the education of girls to develop the family virtues and the 
specifically feminine qualities and skills. 

The remaining traditional obstacles to the free growth of women’s 
education in Belgium are gradually disappearing. Economic and social 
considerations, moreover, are becoming of increasing weight and impor- 
tance, and are obliging girls to obtain an education adapted to their needs, 
but as thorough and as much in conformity with modern life as that given 
to their brothers. 
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BURMA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education, Relief and Resettlement 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


No distinction between the sexes is made in the passages concerning 
education in the constitution of the Union of Burma. Chapter IV, for 
example, on the guiding principles of State policy, declares that the 
State will direct its policy towards securing to each citizen the right to 
education, and in particular make provision for free and compulsory 
primary education, and that the State will pay special attention to the 
young and promote their education. It is thus evident that Burmese 
legislation implicitly grants the right to education to both sexes. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In those parts of Burma where compulsory education is already in 
force, its duration and the school age (6 to 11) are the same for both sexes. 

Primary curricula and textbooks are also the same for both, except 
that needlework is prescribed only for girls. 

Women are entitled to teach in boys’ schools, but men do not generally 
teach in girls’ schools. 

Girls’ primary schools are directed and inspected by women, mixed 
primary schools by men. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


No type of secondary school in Burma is as a rule reserved for boys, 
but some private secondary and some public post-primary schools are 
reserved for girls. 

Some public and some private post-primary schools are open to 
both sexes without distinction. 

The secondary curricula are the same for both sexes, except that 
girls are permitted to offer hygiene as one of the optional subjects in the 
High School Examination, and that only girls take needlework. Textbooks 
are also the same for both sexes. 

Girls’ secondary schools are directed and inspected by women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The schools of agriculture, forestry and technical engineering are 
in practice attended only by boys, and those of nursing and infant welfare 
training only by girls. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Except for the faculty of engineering, which is reserved for men, 
all higher education establishments in Burma are open without distinction 
to both sexes, and no fixed proportion of the places is reserved for either. 

Women show a preference for education, medicine and law. 

Men and women have equal possibilities of securing higher education 
appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Training colleges are open without distinction to both sexes. They 
are directed by men. 
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CAMBODIA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


The right to education is not referred to in any basic legislation in 
Cambodia. The right does in fact exist, however, and is shared equally 
by boys and girls. Since 1946 there has been a spontaneous movement 
in this direction. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Compulsory education has not yet been instituted in Cambodia. 
The duration of primary education, however, is the same for boys and 
girls, the age limits being from six to seventeen. 

At the nursery-infant, preparatory and elementary stages, the primary 


education curricula are the same for both sexes. At the intermediate 
and senior stages, on the other hand, girls take domestic economy, child 
care and dressmaking while the boys are doing handicrafts and drawing. 

No difference is made on the basis of sex in the content of subjects 
taught to both sexes, and boys and girls use the same textbooks. 

Women teachers are entitled to teach in boys’ schools on an equal 
footing with men teachers, but men may not teach in girls’ schools. 

Mixed schools are directed by a man, and girls’ schools by a woman. 
At the present time all the inspectors are men, although there is no legal 
obstacle to the appointment of women to such positions. That there 
are so far no women inspectors is simply due to the fact that women 
have only recently begun to enter the liberal professions. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


For secondary studies in Cambodia, there are at the present time 
two boys’ secondary schools, one girls’ secondary school and one mixed 
secondary school. 

The duration of secondary education is the same for both sexes, 
and there is no fundamental difference between the curriculum for boys 
and that for girls. Domestic economy is taught, however, at the girls’ 
secondary school, and is given special importance. 

Textbooks are the same for both sexes. 

The head of the girls’ secondary school is a woman, the other establish- 
ments being directed by a man. The secondary inspectors are men. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The technical college, the apprenticeship centre and the workshop- 
schools are attended exclusively by boys, although there are no legal 
provisions on the point. The school of fine arts, the school of health 
officers and the school of agriculture, on the other hand, are attended by 
both boys and girls, and no special proportion of the places at them is 
reserved for either sex. 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


The only existing higher education establishment in Cambodia is 
the national institute of law and economics. It is open to students of 
either sex, without priority in either case. 

The number of women taking up higher studies is at the present 
moment too limited to make it possible to state what type of studies 
they prefer. 

Men and women have in principle the same possibilities of becoming 
professors. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teachers are trained at a training college, with a four-year general 
secondary course and a one-year professional course, or by means of an 
intensive one-year course of professional training. 

Both the training college and the intensive course are mixed, and 
their curricula are the same for both sexes. They are directed by men. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S Access TO EDUCATION 


The factors still impeding women’s access to the various levels of 
education in Cambodia are of a social, economic and educational character. 

The ancient customs of the country forbade girls to appear alone in 
public, and limited their part in life to the family. The emancipation 
of women has made great advances in recent years, but girls are still intro- 
duced to domestic tasks at an early age, and take up activities in the 
home. 

The standard of living, moreover, is relatively low, and girls more 
easily find employment in the fields than in the towns, where feminine 
occupations are still rare. 

Girls’ attendance at school is made diflicult at the present time by 
the shortage of schools, and materials, and the unfavourable conditions 
under which rural teachers are living. 
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CANADA 


From the reply sent by the Canadian Education Association 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


All children in Canada have the same right to education, regardless 
of sex. There are no special references in legislation to women’s access 
to educational facilities, since such legislation applies implicitly to both 
sexes. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration and age limits of compulsory school attendance, and 
textbooks, are the same for girls as for boys. In all provinces the academic 
curriculum on the whole is the same for both. An equal standard of 
achievement is required of both. 

All public elementary schools are coeducational, except those of 
the Roman Catholic school system of Quebec. 

At the present time there are almost three times as many women 
as men in the teaching profession, since it has long been regarded in 
Canada, particularly in the primary grades and small rural schools, as 
““woman’s work’’. As teachers’ salaries rise, however, and as single 
salary schedules become widespread and the prestige of the profession 
increases, it is likely that a greater number of men will become teachers, 
even in the rural and primary schools now largely a feminine preserve. 

At primary as at other levels, the majority of principals are men, 
but the number of women principals, especially in primary and intermediate 
schools, is increasing. The number of women inspectors is as yet negligible ; 
those there are have the same duties as their male counterparts. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


All public secondary schools in Canada are coeducational, except 
those of the Roman Catholic school system of Quebec, where particular 
stress is laid upon the preparation of girls for careers as wives and mothers, 
although adequate facilities are available for the training of those planning 
to enter trades and professions. 

Attendance at secondary schools does not generally fall within the 
age limits of compulsory education, but between 50%, and 60% of 
Canadian children now enter high schools, and between 25% and 30% 
graduate therefrom. A somewhat larger percentage of girls than boys 
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completes the secondary course, particularly in rural areas where employ- 
ment is most readily available for males ; many girls in these areas remain 
at school to train for office and other positions in urban areas to which 
they migrate. 

In all provinces the academic curriculum on the whole is the same 
for both sexes. Both use the same textbooks, and an equal standard 
of achievement is required. 

Private schools, whose enrolment represents only a small part of 
total enrolments, are mostly restricted to one sex, and are directed by 
men or women, according to the sex of the pupils. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education in Canada cannot be separated from secondary 
education, since an increasing number of high schools are of the composite 
type, offering both vocational and academic courses. In large urban 
areas there are technical high schools in which 50% of the pupil’s time 
is spent in vocational training in his or her selected field and 50% in 
academic studies in ‘“ core"’ subjects (usually English, social studies, 
mathematics, and health and physical education). In several provinces 
there are technical institutes in which specialized practical training, 
usually above the high school level, is offered. There are a number of 
agricultural schools in which practical courses in agriculture and homemak- 
ing at or above the secondary !evel are given. 

All these schools, with the exception of certain technical institutes 
devoted to preparing pupils for employment in mining or other heavy 
industry, are open to both sexes, although the choice of courses is influenced 
largely by the sex of the pupil, with a majority of girls entering such 
fields as dressmaking, fashion design, cookery, retail merchandising, and 
commercial courses preparing for office work. 

No difference is made on the basis of sex in the duration of studies 
for any given trade or profession. 


Hi1GHER EDUCATION 


All major Canadian universities and other higher education establish- 
ments are open to both sexes, but far more men than women attend them. 
The proportion is approximately two women to every five men. 

Women are concentrated mainly in the fields of arts, education, home 
economics and dietetics, nursing, and social work, with a smaller number 
in medicine, law and pharmacy. Only a limited number of women enter 
training for other professional fields, with particularly few on the technolog- 
ical side. In practice, enrolment in home economics and nursing is limited 
to women. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The basic training of teachers is carried on in Canada in training 
colleges called normal schools, offering a one-year course by which gradu- 
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ates from high schools may obtain a professional certificate valid for 
teaching in primary and intermediate schools. Training of teachers for 
advanced certification is carried on in the faculties of education of the 
various universities. 

The duration of teacher training and the academic requirements 
for certification are the same for women as for men. Normal schools and 
faculties of education are coeducational, except in the province of Quebec. 

Many members of the staffs of teacher-training institutions are women, 
but the heads are at present all men, except for certain normal schools 
in Quebec in which training is given to women who are members of religious 


orders. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’'s AccESsS TO EDUCATION 


Public education in Canada is universal and (with a few minor excep- 
tions) free to the end of the secondary or high school grades. The question 
of women’s access to education is thus not a problem. 

At the higher levels of education, there is a tendency for women 
to undertake professional and vocational training mainly in fields tra- 
ditionally regarded as *‘ women’s work "’. This concentration stems from 
lingering social prejudice against the employment of women in administra- 
tive or supervisory positions, particularly in industrial and technological 
work. This prejudice is gradually disappearing, but still contributes 
materially to the choice of types of advanced training made by women 
students. 
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CEYLON 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


The right of women to receive education has always been implied 
in the legislation of Ceylon. Section 28 of Education Ordinance No. 31 
of 1939 as amended by Education (Amendment) Act No. 5 of 1951, states 
that no applicant shall be refused admission to any assisted school on 
account of the religion, nationality, race, caste, social status or language 
of such applicant or either of his parents. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Existing legislation makes attendance at school compulsory between 
the ages of five and fourteen for boys and girls alike. In the award of 
grants to assisted schools, no distinction is made between boys’ and 
girls’ schools. 

Textbooks are the same for both sexes, and the only difference in 
the curricula is that only girls take needlework. 

The large majority of Ceylonese primary schools today are mixed 
schools, and generally speaking women are in charge of the lower classes 
(Ist-3rd years). Women may teach in boys’ schools, but men are not 
appointed to the staff of girls’ schools. 

Mixed primary schools are normally directed by men. Girls’ schools 
are directed and inspected by women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The two types of secondary establishments, the junior and senior 
schools, are organised as separate institutions for boys and girls in the 
larger towns, and as mixed institutions in the smaller towns and rural 
areas. 

The duration of secondary studies is the same for both sexes. 

The secondary curriculum is also the same for both, except that 
home science is included only in the options for girls, and that for 
handicrafts girls tend to select weaving and boys woodwork. 

Textbooks are the same for both sexes, except where home science 
is concerned. 

Girls’ schools are invariably directed and inspected by women. 
In the case of mixed schools, women inspect subjects like home science. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There are one-sex and mixed vocational establishments in Ceylon. 
The following are for boys only : (a) the school of agriculture at Peradeniya, 
with a two-year certificate course conducted in English ; (b) ten practical 
farm schools distributed throughout the island, where young men educated 
through the medium of the national languages are given modern training 
in agriculture, horticulture and animal husbandry. 

The school of agriculture at Kundasale is for girls only, and gives 
a two-year certificate course, conducted in English, in agriculture and 
home science subjects. 

The following vocational schools are for both sexes without distinc- 
tion: (a) the Ceylon technical college, offering courses in engineering 
and commercial subjects ; (b) the school of art, providing classes in art 
and art crafts. 

There is at present no mixed school of agriculture. The boys’ school 
of agriculture now at Peradeniya, however, will move into new quarters 
at Kundasale in 1952, and it is proposed to admit to lectures and practical 
work at this school the pupils from the girls’ school of agriculture at 
Kundasale. 

No fixed proportion of the places at mixed vocational schools is 
reserved for either sex. The duration of studies for any occupation is the 
same for both. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Section 7 of the Ceylon University Ordinance, No. 20 of 1942, states 
that ‘“* The University shall be open to all persons of either sex and of 


whatever race, creed or class... All faculties of Ceylon University are 
thus legally, and in practice, open on the same conditions to students 
of either sex. 

Women in general show a preference for arts, medicine and science, 
in that order. 

Men and women have equal possibilities of securing university 
appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


One-sex and mixed teacher training establishments exist in Ceylon. 
The one training college where the medium of instruction is English, 
and the post-graduate teacher training course at the University, are 
co-educational. The training colleges where the medium of instruction 
is a national language are either one-sex or mixed. 

The duration of teacher training is the same for both sexes. The 
curricula are also the same for both, except that only women take home 
science. 

All women’s training colleges are directed by women. 
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Factors AFFECTING WoMEN'sS ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


The vast majority of Ceylonese schools are co-educational and have 
mixed staffs. Although common in the early part of the century, the 
traditional practice of keeping girls at home once they reached puberty, 
has fast died out, except among Muslims. An additional factor tending 
to keep Muslim girls at home is that they marry comparatively early. 
Work in the house and helping the family are not major considerations 
today, except in the poorest homes with large families. The general 
family economic level is low, however, and many parents are driven to 
remove their children to help with the family budget, on completion 
of the primary school course. 

Schools have been established throughout the island, but a few 
more are needed to meet the demands of an increasing school population. 
This is a factor, however, that affects both sexes alike. 

So far as higher studies are concerned, the tradition against higher 
education for women, prevalent a generation ago, is rapidly disappearing. 
The fact that the University is co-educational, is perhaps a deterrent 
in the more conservative families, especially in Jaffna, and some women 
students are for this reason sent to the Women’s College in India, where 
co-education does not obtain. As in most countries, sons are given pre- 
ference over daughters, and women students accordingly tend to be 
drawn from the wealthier families which can afford to educate daughters 
as well as sons. The abolition of tuition and examination fees in 1945, 


however, has made this differentiation less marked. Shortage of hostel 
accommodation in Colombo is a deterrent factor, since suitable lodgings 
can be obtained more easily for men than for women. 
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COLOMBIA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’'s RiGut TO EDUCATION 


The right to education is implicitly recognised for both men and 
women in the basic legislation of Colombia concerning public instruction. 


Primary EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education, the school age, curricula 
and textbooks are the same for both sexes. 

Co-education does not exist in Colombia at any school level, and 
there are thus no mixed primary schools. Women teachers take all the 
girls’ classes, and are also authorised to take boys’ classes, as they are 
more numerous than the men teachers. 


The head of a girls’ school is in every case a woman. The members 
of the national inspectorate are with one exception all men. The provincial 
inspectorates are staffed by men and women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The country has a total of 203 secondary establishments for boys 
and 146 for girls, together with some mixed, non-Catholic secondary 
schools directed by foreigners. 

Up to 1941 boys’ and girls’ secondary schools had the same curricula. 
Certain modifications in these curricula were introduced by a decree 
of the Ministry of National Education dated 28th April, 1941, ‘* with 
a view to providing Colombian women with an education suitable for 
the performance of their tasks in the home and of the social mission 
assigned to them by nature’’. As a result of this decree, although the 
normal programme for the bachillerato is a six-year one, girls having 
completed the first four years of the secondary course are now able to 
obtain a secondary certificate giving the right of access to certain higher 
establishments for women, and the algebra and accountancy of the 3rd 
year and the algebra and civics of the 4th are now optional subjects for 
girls. Girls wishing to enter the university, however, are obliged to 
complete their bachillerato in the normal way. 

Also as result of this decree, domestic economy has replaced certain 
subjects (Ist, 2nd and 4th year handicrafts and 3rd year accountancy) 
in the old curricula, and become obligatory for all girls in the first four 
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years. The girls’ natural science syllabus, moreover, is modified by the 
same decree as follows: “ Ist year science, 2nd year botany, 3rd year 
zoology and 4th year physiology and hygiene will be given in girls’ second- 
ary schools in accordance with the special programme drawn up by the 
Ministry of National Education ; they will be so adapted as to enlighten 
women on problems of the home and prepare them to meet them ”. 

Boys and girls use the same textbooks. 

Girls’ secondary establishments are directed by women, and inspected 
by men. The few mixed secondary schools are directed by men or women, 
and inspected by a man. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The schools of arts and crafts, the trade schools, the industrial schools 
and the technical schools are exclusively for boys, while the schools of 
domestic economy and certain technical schools are reserved for girls. 
Private schools of commerce exist, which for the most part are mixed. 

Girls may also choose to take up nursing, for which they are trained 
in the appropriate establishments. 

The duration of apprenticeship for any given occupation is the same 
for both sexes. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


The higher education establishments for women in Colombia were 
established by Law No. 48 dated 17th December, 1945, article 1 of which 
runs as follows: “‘ The national government through the intermediary 
of the Ministry of Education will encourage the establishment of higher 
education establishments for women (Colegios Mayores de Cultura Feme- 
nina), with a view to giving women access to university careers in science, 
letters, arts and social studies, such access not being invariably conditional 
upon completion of secondary education.” 

The Ministerial decree governing the application of this law requires 
completion of the full secondary course for admission to specialisation 
in letters, social service, medical laboratory work, libraries, archives and 
museums, and journalism and broadcasting, and completion of the first 
four years of the secondary course for admission to the school of architec- 
ture, the secretarial school, the school of ceramics and the school of artistic 
and commercial design. 

Women appear to prefer studies in commerce, languages, architecture, 
bacteriology and nursing. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of becoming professors. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The teacher training programme is the same for both sexes. 
Girls’ training colleges are directed by women. 
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Facrors AFFECTING WoMEN’s Access TO EDUCATION 


Young women in Colombia have a great desire for education, and 
are encouraged in it by their parents and the government. The impedi- 
ments to its realisation, the reply states, are not to be found in prejudice, 
early marriage, work in the family, or the economic factors preventing 
many girls from continuing their education, but more in the shortage 
of schools and teachers in relation to the feminine population. Large 
middle-class families, moreover, are unable to send their daughters to 
boarding schools, because the fees are high and their sons are given the 
priority. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In the case of women, the Colombian educational authorities are 
more concerned with character building than with intellectual training. 
The former direction of the education of women by men appears not to 
have been completely successful, and even raised problems of a moral 
order. A new department was in consequence set up within the Ministry 
of Education in 1941, the Departmento de Educacién Femenina, of which 
the director is a woman. It now exercises control over all girls’ schools, 
especially in respect of moral questions, and makes every endeavour 
to fill teaching posts with persons whose lives and professional qualifica- 
tions are above reproach. The innovation seems to have given satisfactory 
results. 
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COSTA RICA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Compulsory, free education, without discrimination between the 
sexes, was guaranteed in Costa Rica by the constitution of 1863. The 
principle was then confirmed by article 78, and articles 56 and 57 con- 
cerning social guarantees, of the constitution of 1945. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education, the school age and primary 
textbooks are the same for both sexes. The primary curricula are also 
practically the same, except that boys take handicrafts while girls do 
domestic economy (dressmaking and cooking); boys and girls alike are 
instructed in agriculture in nearly all rural schools. 

The majority of primary schools are mixed, and it is only in the 
towns that the schools are sometimes organised separately. 

The number of men teaching at primary level is relatively small. 
A few are to be found teaching in girls’ primary schools, on the one hand, 
while there are many women teaching in boys’ schools, on the other. 
Classes in rural schools may be taken by either men or women. 

Primary schools may be directed by men or women, the latter case 
being much the more frequent. Inspection, on the other hand, is effected 
almost exclusively by men; at the present time the country has only 
four inspectresses. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


One-sex public secondary schools are to be found only in the capital, 
which has one boys’ and one girls’ public secondary school. All other 
public secondary establishments are mixed. The continuation schools 
which in certain towns replace the lower secondary classes, are also mixed. 
Private secondary schools may be mixed or one-sex. 

At the present time the country has 26 secondary establishments. 
Of these, 10 are public schools, of which 8 are mixed, 1 exclusively for 
boys, and 1 exclusively for girls (there is in addition a girls’ vocational 
school at San José which is deemed of secondary status). The remaining 
16 are private schools, of which 6 are mixed, 5 exclusively for boys, and 
5 exclusively for girls. 
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The duration of secondary studies and textbooks are the same for 
both sexes. 

The secondary curricula are also the same for both, except that only 
boys take agriculture and handicrafts, and only girls domestic economy. 

Girls’ secondary schools are directed and inspected by women, and 
boys’ and mixed secondary schools by men. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Except for the school of nursing and the girls’ vocational school 
at San José, vocational schools are open without distinction to both sexes. 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for 
either sex. 


Hicguer EDUCATION 


All university and other higher education establishments are open 
without distinction to students of either sex. In actual practice, however, 
only men are to be found at the school of engineering and that of agri- 
culture, as women are apparently not yet interested in these two profes- 
sions. In general, men students, moreover, are in a majority, and the 
position is reversed only in the faculty of education, where 95°, of the 
students are women. 

The order of women’s preferences in regard to university studies 
is as follows : education, fine arts, philosophy and arts, pharmacy, micro- 
biology and dentistry. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of becoming professors. 
The proportion of female as compared with male teaching staff in the 
faculties of education and fine arts is already fairly high. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


All training colleges in Costa Rica are mixed. The curricula (including 
agriculture) are exactly the same for both sexes, except that only girls 
take domestic economy (educacién para el hogar). 

Teacher training establishments are directed by men, with the excep- 
tion of the faculty of education of the University of Costa Rica, which 
is directed by a woman who is also Under-Secretary of the Ministry of 
Education. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


The adequate development of the school system in Costa Rica, more 
especially in rural areas, is impeded mainly by difficulties of an economic 
order. Out of a total of 1,176 primary schools, only 216 (situated mostly 
in urban areas) have the full six-year course. Secondary schools are to 
be found only in the provincial capitals. To these difficulties must be 
added those arising from shortage of staff and materials. The net result 
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is that the authorities are not yet able to require completion of the full 
primary course as a condition of employment. 

Such difficulties, of course, are not more unfavourable to girls than 
to boys. Women’s access to the various levels of education does not appear 
to be impeded in any special way by social factors. One impeding educa- 
tional factor worthy of note is the lack of vocational schools preparing 
for careers likely to be of interest to girls. 

Women were accorded political rights and access to public office 
by the new constitution. They enjoy the benefits of labour legislation 
equally with men, and special protection in the case of maternity. 








CUBA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s Ricut To EDUCATION 


The right to be educated and to teach are guaranteed by the present 
constitution and legislation of Cuba. These rights are implicitly recognised 
for both men and women, inasmuch as the legislative texts make no 
distinctions on the basis of sex. Reaching beyond the field of education, 
an act concerning the equality of men and women before the law (Ley 
de Iqgualdad civil), has just been promulgated. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education (eight years) and the school 
age are the same for both sexes. The conditions of admission to either 
senior primary or secondary education, after six years of primary education, 
are also the same for both. 

The primary curricula are the same for both sexes in regard to the 
subjects prescribed, but differ somewhat in respect of the content of 
certain subjects. Handicrafts, for example, comprise dressmaking, 
basket-making, artificial flower making and other activities deemed 
specifically feminine, for girls, and elementary mechanical and woodwork 
activities, which have a certain vocational bias and will be of use in practical 
life, for boys. Domestic economy is also taught to both sexes, but with 
due account being taken of the respective part each will play in life. 
Physical education exercises, moreover, are differentiated in accordance 
with the physical strength and capacities, and preferences with regard 
to games and sports, of each sex. It is worthy of note, however, that of 
recent years girls have successfully taken up certain sports, including 
baseball, basket ball, swimming and volley ball, which formerly they 
would not have been able to do. 

At the senior primary level, physiology and anatomy is taught 
differentially, especially in regard to sexual matters, child care, etc., 
due account being taken of the knowledge deemed essential in life for 
each sex. 

A committee of inspectors (Junta de superintendentes de escuelas 
publicas) is responsible for the examination of textbooks. They base 
their choice on the educational value, and the interest and usefulness 
to pupils, of the books presented to them, independently of the sex of 
the pupils. Some authors submit books specifically for boys or girls, 
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but their main desire, with a view to sale to the public, is to obtain the 
committee’s approval of the general intellectual value of their work. 

Girls’ and mixed classes and most boys’ classes, at the lower primary 
stage, are taught by women. Mixed classes, at the senior stage, may be 
taught by men, but never girls’ classes. Handicrafts are taught by men 
in boys’ classes and by women in girls’ classes. These statements apply, 
of course, to public schools ; private schools make arrangements suitable 
to the type of instruction and to the means available. 

Girls’ schools are always directed by a woman, but may be inspected 
by a man or a woman. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The conditions of admission to secondary education proper?’ are 
the same for boys and girls. Such education is given in either one-sex 
or mixed schools. The duration of studies, curricula and textbooks are 
the same for both sexes. 

All girls’ secondary schools are directed and inspected by women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There are two industrial schools in Cuba, one for boys, the other 
for girls. The instruction is definitely differentiated, as each sex is here 
preparing for different fields of activity. 

At present, arts and crafts schools exist for boys only, while domestic 
economy and manual crafts schools are exclusively for girls. 

Although girls are not barred from entering the establishments for 
agricultural training (the Granjas agricolas), these are in practice attended 
exclusively by boys. 

The school of plastic arts, the San Alejandro school of fine arts and 
all the schools of commerce are open to both sexes. 

In addition to the vocational establishments already mentioned, 
there is a school for male nurses and, attached to the University of Havana, 
a school for female nurses and midwives. 

Enrolments to vocational establishments open to both sexes are 
accepted solely on the basis of the required qualifications, and any young 
person possessing them can gain admittance without discrimination on 
the basis of sex. The curricula and the duration of studies are the same 
for both sexes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Except for the school of female nurses and midwives, all Cuban 
higher education establishments are open to both sexes. The number 
of places available is in general not limited, and even were a limit to be 


1 In Cuba secondary education includes technical, agricultural, arts-and- 
crafts and other schools, treated here under “* Vocational Education ”’. 
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fixed, enrolments would be accepted up to a given date, without reference 
to the sex of the applicants. 

Women formerly showed a marked preference for philosophical 
and literary studies, but are now almost as numerous as the men in the 
faculties of medicine, physics and chemistry, mathematics and electricity 
and the school of engineering, and more numerous than the men in the 
faculty of sience. 

University and higher education appointments are made solely on 
the basis of the prescribed and duly attested qualifications and require- 
ments, and without reference to a candidate’s age, race, sex or social 
position. In recent years a number of women candidates have secured 
such appointments competitively. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The province of Havana has one girls’ and one boys’ training college. 
Elsewhere in Cuba the training colleges are mixed. 

The staff of kindergartens being exclusively female, the special 
schools for training such staff are only for women. 

The duration of training for any given kind of teaching is the same 
for both sexes, but the curricula are differentiated, as are the primary 
curricula dealt with above, in respect of certain subjects (handicrafts, 
domestic economy, elementary physiology and anatomy, and physical 
education) whose content, it is felt, needs special adaptation to each sex. 

Girls’ training classes are taught and directed exclusively by women. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


There are no social, economic or other factors in Cuba likely to impede 
women’s access to education. Women are extending their activity more 
and more into fields which formerly appeared to be reserved for men, 
and are not meeting with any obstacles due to prejudice. Women are 
now practising as doctors and lawyers, for example, and achieving real 
success in their profession. 

In the teaching profession women enjoy a predominant place. They 
now constitute 85-90% of teaching staffs at both lower and senior primary 
level, and are more numerous at secondary levels as well, a situation quite 
unknown twenty years back. 
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DENMARK 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s Ricut To EDUCATION 


Under Danish law men and women have equal rights to education. 
Paragraph 83 of the constitution, for example, states that all children 
regardless of sex have a right to free education in the elementary schools. 
The passages in the Elementary Education Act of 18th May, 1937 (para- 
graph 43, section 1, item 1, and section 2, paragraphs 44 and 45, section 1) 
a compulsory education also apply to all children irrespective 
of sex. 


Primary EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education (7 to 14 plus) is the same 
for both sexes. 

Needlework is compulsory for girls in the primary schools (7 to 
10 years), and woodwork for boys and needlework and housewifery for 
girls in the post-primary schools (11 to 14 years), in accordance with 
paragraphs 17 and 19 respectively of the Elementary Education Act. 
The scope of gymnastics is the same for both sexes, but teaching is 
adapted to each sex. The teaching of all other subjects is the same for 
boys and girls. 

Textbooks are also the same for both. 

Men and women teach in boys’ as well as girls’ schools. 

Men and women have equal rights to appointment to the headships 
of boys’, girls’ and mixed schools, and to become inspectors of these 
schools, the only reservation being that girl's gymnastics, needlework 
and housewifery are inspected by women, and boys’ gymnastics and wood- 
work by men. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary schools exist in Denmark which are for boys or girls only, 
but the great majority of such schools cater for pupils of both sexes, 
who are normally taught in mixed classes, except for housewifery, needle- 
work, gymnastics and woodwork. 

The duration of secondary studies and textbooks are the same for 
both sexes. 

The secondary curriculum is also the same for both, except that boys 
are given special training in woodwork (to which girls may however be 
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admitted), and girls are given special training in needlework (compulsory) 
and housewifery (to which boys may however be admitted). 

Girls’ and mixed secondary schools may be directed by men or women. 
The specifically feminine subjects (needlework, housewifery and girls’ 
gymnastics) are inspected by women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The vocational establishments in Denmark include compulsory and 
voluntary schools for apprentices, and assistants to merchants and shop- 
keepers, and higher commercial schools, and connected with these types 
of schools there are various special courses. There are also technical 
schools and colleges, schools for the building trades, and other vocational 
schools. Both boys and girls are admitted to all these types of vocational 
establishments on the same conditions. 

Exact figures cannot be given of the distribution of the two sexes 
in such establishments, but in the nature of things women prefer training 
as milliners, dressmakers and hairdressers, for example, and rarely attend 
schools for the building trades, for instance, except for the purpose of 
further education as architects or the like, and only exceptionally do they 
attend technical colleges. 

The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 

In accordance with custom only women are admitted to kindergarten 
and domestic science teacher training. 


HiGuer EpucATION 


Women and men are admitted on an equal footing to all universities 
and other higher education establishments in Denmark, with the sole 
exception of the five-month advanced certificate course at the University 
of Aarhus for domestic science teachers, which is open to women only. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


There are in Denmark 17 mixed training colleges, 1 training college 
for women only, and 2 for men only. There are in addition 3 two-year 
training colleges for ‘“‘ Preparatory School "’ teachers (teachers of children 
under ten), which admit women only. 

Teacher training lasts four years, for both men and women alike, 
with the exception ef the above meationed two-year course for “ Pre- 
paratory School” mistresses. 

The teacher training programme prescribes woodwork for 2 hours 
a week for men, housewifery for 2 hours a week for women, and optional 
training in cookery for 5 hours a week for women. 

There are no statutory regulations as to the sex of training college 
principals. At present two of the training colleges for ‘* Preparatory 
School” teachers are directed by women, the third by a man; all the 
ordinary training colleges, private as well as public, are directed by men. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


From the reply sent by the State Secretariat for Education and Fine Arts 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Compulsory primary education in the Dominican Republic for children 
of a certain age-group, as established by the constitution and the educa- 
tion act, applies implicitly to both sexes. 

Paragraph 4 of article 6 of the constitution states : “‘ Primary education 
shall be under the control of the State, and shall be compulsory for children 
of school age, as provided for by law. Such education shall be free in 
public establishments, as also the instruction given in the schools of 
agriculture, manual trades and domestic economy.” 

Article 4 of the education act (Ley orgdnica de Educacién) states : 
‘“* Primary education is compulsory for all children from seven to fourteen 
years, in all localities where public schools giving such education exist.” 

So far as access to subsequent levels of education is concerned, the 
education act does no more than define the certification requirements of 
candidates. Legally, therefore, girls have equal access with boys to such 
levels, and the kinds of study each chooses to take up is merely a question 
of custom and tradition. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


As noted above, compulsory education applies to all children from 
seven to fourteen years. 

The primary curriculum is the same for both sexes, except that manual 
activities consist of laundering, mending and domestic science in the 
case of girls, and use of tools, and repair and manufacture of domestic 
utensils and school materials in the case of boys. Textbooks are also 
the same for both. 

Women may take both boys’ and girls’ classes, men only boys’ or 
mixed classes. 

Girls’ primary schools are invariably directed and inspected by 
women, boys’ and mixed primary schools by men or women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


At secondary level, boys and girls are taught separately in the capital, 
and in mixed schools in the rest of the country. 

The duration of secondary studies, curricula and textbooks are the 
same for both sexes. 
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In addition to the kinds of study open to both sexes, girls may 
choose to prepare for a special baccalaureate (bachillerato de artes y letras) 
organised for them by certain public or private secondary schools. 

Secondary schools may be taught, directed and inspected by either 
men or women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


With two exceptions, all vocational schools in the Dominican Republic, 
notably the schools of commerce, are open indiscriminately to both sexes, 
and no fixed proportion of the places available is reserved for either. 
The two exceptions are the national school of arts and crafts (Escuela 
nacional de artes y oficios), comprising mechanics, radio, electricity, 
carpentry and cabinet-making sections and attended in practice only by 
boys, and the girls’ trade school, reserved legally and in practice for girls. 

The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


All university faculties and other higher education establishments 
are open to both sexes, and no fixed proportion of the places available is 


reserved for either. 
In general, women prefer to take up pharmacy and philosophy, 
although in recent years their number has tended to increase in the faculties 


of law, medicine and dentistry, and at the polytechnic. 
Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher educa- 


tion appointments. 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training curricula and the duration of courses are the same 


for both sexes. 
Training colleges are one-sex in the capital, and mixed in the rest 


of the country. They may be directed by a man or a woman. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’s ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


The new legislation has established equality of civil and political 
rights as between the sexes, and in so doing has ignored the traditional 
prejudices which formerly relegated Dominican women to the home. 
At the present time there are no legal obstacles to women’s access to the 
various levels of education. 
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ECUADOR 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoOMEN’s RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


The constitution of Ecuador makes no distinction in favour of either 
sex. The principal articles touching this point are as follows: 

“Article 164. — Both legitimate and illegitimate children have an 
equal right to be brought up and educated by their parents.” 


“Article 171. — The education of children is the fundamental right 
and duty of parents or their representatives. The State will see that this 
duty is fulfilled, and will facilitate the exercise of this right. 

‘“* Education and instruction are free provided they conform to 
morality and the institutions of the republic. 

‘“* Municipalities may be authorised to subsidise private education 
given free of charge. 

“Public primary and vocational education is free of charge ; public 
or private primary education is compulsory. 

** School social assistance services will operate in public or private 
educational establishments where the instruction is free of charge, to 
the benefit without distinction of all pupils in need of such services. 

“At all levels of education attention will be paid to the moral and 
civic training of the pupils. 

“Both public and private education will give special care to the 
education of natives. 

“Public education, both in State schools and in schools coming 
under the provincial or communal authorities, is secular, i.e., does not 
teach or combat any religion. 

“The State will respect the right of parents or their representatives 


to give their children the education of their choice.” 


“Article 174. — It is the duty of the State... to take adequate 
measures for the education of natives and persons living in rural areas.” 

It will be seen that all the passages quoted above refer to both men 
and women without discrimination in favour of either. 

Educational legislation is based on the same principle of equality 
in respect of sex. Article 36, for example, with reference to compulsory 
education, states: ‘‘ Minors between six and fourteen years of age must 
attend the primary school until they have completed the full course of 
six years in urban schools and of four years in rural schools.”’ 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the 
same for both sexes. 

Certain special subjects in the primary curricula are for girls only : 
needlework, weaving and feminine crafts as a whole. General subjects, 
however, are taken by boys and girls and, while methods take account 
of the particular interests of each sex, no differences are made in the content 
of these subjects. Both sexes use the same textbooks. 

The tendency of public education authorities is as far as possible 
to give the same education to both sexes, in order to facilitate the mutual 
understanding and cooperation on which their future happiness in life 
will so largely depend. 

Women teachers are to be found in considerable numbers in boys’ 
schools, especially in the lower classes, there being no statutory restric- 
tions in this regard. The number of men teachers in girls’ schools is not 
so large. 

All girls’ schools and most of the mixed schools are directed by 
women. Men are appointed to the posts of inspection, largely on account 
of diflicult travelling conditions. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Ecuador has mixed secondary schools, girls’ secondary schools and 
boys’ secondary schools. The separation in no way denies girls access 


to any type of the baccalaureate. 

The duration of secondary studies is the same for both sexes. Text- 
books are not prescribed for any of the schools. Teachers advise their 
pupils as to the books to be consulted, and quite often draw up excellent 
texts themselves, which are used by boys and girls alike. 

The following comparisons may be made between the secondary 
curriculum for girls and that for boys : 

Modern humanities section. In the 3rd, 4th and 5th classes, girls 
have two periods a week for singing, boys only one. In the 5th and 6th 
class, girls have two and three periods respectively a week for gymnastics 
and sports, boys four in each class. Dressmaking, feminine crafts, first 
aid, child care and child psychology in the girls’ programme replace 
handicrafts (trabajos de taller) and premilitary training in that of the 
boys. 

Classical humanities section. The two programmes are identical. 

Educational sciences section. The boys’ and the girls’ programme 
for this section show the same differences as do those for the modern 
humanities section, except for singing, to which both sexes here devote 
an equal number of periods a week. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The vocational schools preparing pupils for typically masculine 
occupations (mechanic, carpenter, shoemaker, etc.) are reserved for boys, 
and the schools of dressmaking, feminine crafts, weaving, and so on, for 
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girls. Establishments giving a commercial training are attended by both 
sexes alike. 

The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


All university faculties and other higher education establishments 
in Ecuador are accessible to both sexes alike, except the schools for nurses 
and midwives, which are exclusively for women. 

No fixed proportion of the places, moreover, is reserved, either legally 
or in practice, for either sex, and the conditions of admission (age, qualifica- 
tions, etc.) to university studies are the same for both. Where applicable, 
men have to give evidence of having completed their period of compulsory 
military service. 

Statistics for recent years show which branches of higher study 
women prefer to take up: 23% of university women attend the faculty 
of chemistry and pharmacy, 17%, the school of obstetrics, 15% the faculty 
of education, 12% the faculty of medicine, 8% the school of nursing, 
7% the school of dentistry, 6% the school of journalism, 6% the faculty 
of law, 5% the faculty of economics, and 0.5% the school of engineering. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of becoming professors. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The sexes are separately trained at the urban training colleges, while 
the rural training colleges, with the exception of the one exclusively for 
girls at San Pablo del Lago, are mixed. 

The duration of teacher training is for both sexes six years in the 
urban colleges and four years in the rural ones. The only difference made 
on the basis of sex in the training programme is that handicrafts (trabajos 
de taller) is taken only by boys, and feminine crafts only by girls. 


Factors AFFECTING WoOMEN’s ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


From the legal point of view women in Ecuador have no special 
advantages or impediments in respect of access to the various levels of 
education. The factor which generally prevents girls continuing at school 
after finishing their primary education, is that of work in the home, 
especially in the towns, and, in rural areas, that of economic conditions. 

Although the number of schools has considerably increased in recent 
years, the school system in Ecuador is not yet adequate. This is a negative 
factor, however, which affects boys and girls alike. 











EGYPT 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’'s RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Article 19 of the Egyptian constitution states that elementary educa- 
tion is compulsory and free for all Egyptians of both sexes. In its legislative 
measures, the Ministry of Education deals with all boys’ and girls’ schools 
in the same way. 

The Ministry, moreover, has in some cases accorded special privileges 
to girls, especially in regard to exemption from fees, with a view to pro- 
moting specific categories of girls’ education. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Legislation has recently been passed merging the elementary and 
primary stages of education into one stage, the compulsory education 


stage, which extends from 6 to 12 years of age for both sexes. 

The curricula and examinations are the same for both sexes, except 
in regard to practical subjects. In both town and village schools boys 
are taught handicrafts, using local materials such as rush, rafia, fibre 
and reed, and carpentry and handloom weaving. Girls, on the other hand, 
are taught handicrafts such as needlework and dressmaking, and domestic 
science (cookery, laundering, household management) in the advanced 
classes ; they are not required to sit for a general examination in these 
subjects ; prizes are granted to advanced pupils by way of encouragement. 

Textbooks for boys and girls preparing for the same examinations 
are the same for both sexes, except in regard to the practical subjects 
already mentioned. 

Men teach in boys’ schools and women in girls’ schools, except for 
a small number of men teachers who, on account of the shortage of qua- 
lified women teachers, are authorised to teach certain subjects, in particular 
Arabic and religion, in girls’ schools. 

Mixed primary schools do not exist in Egypt, except in remote 
districts where school accommodation is inadequate. Girls’ schools are 
directed by women, and inspected by men or women according to local 
circumstances. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


General secondary education in Egypt is provided for boys and girls, 
in separate establishments. “The so-called intermediate schools, considered 
as being at secondary level, are mostly open only to boys. 
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The duration of the general secondary course—four years of general 
study followed by one year of preparation for university—is the same 
for both sexes. The final year now has only a literary and a scientific 
section, the mathematics section having been eliminated. 

The secondary curriculum is the same for both sexes, except that 
practical work consists of gardening and handicrafts in the case of boys, 
and needlework, dressmaking and household management in the case 
of girls. Textbooks (except as regards practical subjects) and certificate 
examinations are also the same for both. 

Mixed secondary schools do not exist in Egypt. All girls’ schools 
are directed by women. They are inspected by men or women, as regards 
main subjects, and by women, as regards specifically feminine subjects. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education for boys is given in Egypt in primary and 
secondary trades schools, primary and intermediate schools of commerce 
and of agriculture (including supplementary studies for graduates of the 
intermediate schools), and schools of gardening and horticulture. 

Vocational education for girls is given in schools of needlework, 
technical secondary schools, primary and intermediate schools of commerce, 
and schools for social and sanitary visiting assistants. 

All the above vocational schools rank as secondary establishments. 
The duration of studies in the one type of them (the intermediate schools 
of commerce) which is provided for both sexes, is the same for both sexes. 

Other vocational establishments are the royal college for applied 
art (decoration, internal decoration, metalwork, spinning and weaving, 
and photography), the higher institute for dramatic art (training cinema 
and theatre actors, and school dramatic societies), and the higher institute 
for stage music (whose purpose is to raise the musical standards of the 
theatre, cinema and radio). Of these establishments, only the institute 
of dramatic art is mixed. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Universities faculties in Egypt are mixed. Certain higher education 
institutes, on the other hand, are one-sex establishments, among which 
the following are exclusively for women : (a) the higher institute of educa- 
tion for schoolmistresses, (b) the higher training college for schoolmistresses, 
(c) the institute for household management and needlework, (d) the higher 
institute for music mistresses, (e) the institute of fine arts for school- 
mistresses, (f) the physical culture institute for schoolmistresses, and 
(g) the institute of social service for women. 

No fixed proportion of the places in university faculties and other 
mixed higher education establishments is reserved for either sex. 

Men and women have the same opportunities for obtaining university, 
including master’s, degrees. Men students, however, are greatly in the 
majority, owing to the priority they still enjoy in the educational field. 

The proportion of women students varies from one establishment to 
another. During the academic year 1949-1950, they numbered 461 (arts 
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faculty), 273 (medicine), 153 (commerce), 130 (law), 82 (science), 63 (agri- 
culture) and 5 (engineering) at Fouad I University ; and 108 (arts faculty), 
67 (medicine), 53 (science), 32 (law), 13 (commerce) and 1 (agriculture) 
at Farouk University. The number of women students is increasing 
every year, especially after the establishment of Ibrahim and Mohamed 
Ali Universities, which are, of course both, mixed establishments. 

The royal college of fine arts (photography, sculpture, decorative art, 
architecture) also comes within the framework of higher education. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training in Egypt is provided for men and women in establish- 
ments varying according to the type and level of education for which 
their students are being prepared. None of these establishments are 
mixed. 

The higher teacher training institutes include two institutes of educa- 
tion (one attached to Ibrahim University in Cairo and the other to be 
attached to Farouk University in Alexandria), the higher institute of 
technical education for schoolmasters, the higher institute of physical 
culture, and the various higher education institutes for women mentioned 
above. 

The junior training colleges for the training of teachers of different 
primary subjects, embrace 5 colleges for men and 3 for women. There 
is in addition a men’s junior institute for physical culture at Helwan. 


The elementary training colleges for the training of teachers of dif- 
ferent elementary subjects embrace 14 colleges for men and 10 for women. 
The women’s colleges have attached supplementary sections for kinder- 
garten training, household management, drawing, physical culture and 
general education. The Ministry of Education provides supplementary 
evening courses for elementary training college and other graduates, 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


The demand from all classes in Egypt for education for girls has 
increased to such an extent in the last few years that the schools, despite 
an increase in their number, are unable to cope with it. 

Since the beginning of the century, the number of girls’ primary 
schools has increased from 2 to 85, and of girls’ secondary schools from 
none to 45, and similar progress has been recorded with regard to other 
categories of schools. This is due to the change in Egyptian public men- 
tality, from the conservative outlook which viewed girls’ education as a 
departure from time-consecrated traditions and as an intrusion, to a 
conviction that girls should share opportunies for general culture equally 
with boys. Girls now aspire to university degrees, and the Ministry of 
Education and all other educational bodies are making every effort to 
enable them to fulfil their desires. 

There are still not so many girls’ schools as boys’ schools, but this 
is to be attributed only to the fact that tae movement for the education 
of women is still in its early stages. 
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FINLAND 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


In its reply the Ministry of Education quotes paragraph 10 of the 
Finnish compulsory education act, which states that parents or guardians, 
whether Finnish citizens or not, are entitled to send their children free 
to the school in the district where they reside or work, if the children are 
of school age and have not finished their schooling. 

It is thus clear that the right to free primary education applies 
implicitly to all children of school age, independently of sex. 

The reply also states that the right of access to other levels of educa- 
tion also applies to both boys and girls, except in the case of specifically 
one-sex establishments. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Compulsory education in Finland lasts eight years for both sexes, 
the school age being from 7 to 15 years. 

The curriculum is also essentially the same for both sexes, except 
that gymnastics is taught separately from the middle primary class 
onwards, and that during the final two years domestic economy is taken 
further in the case of girls, and agriculture and other practical activities 
in the case of boys. 

Textbooks are the same for boys and girls, except that girls have a 
special textbook for domestic economy. 

All Finnish primary schools are mixed establishments, and as far 
as possible as many men as women teachers are appointed. At the present 
time there are not enough men teachers. 

Women as well as men are statutorily eligible for appointment to 
inspectorships. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION . 


The majority of Finnish secondary schools are mixed establishments, 
the remainder being reserved either for boys or for girls. 

The duration of secondary studies is the same for both sexes, except 
in the case of the few girls’ secondary schools with a supplementary year 
and a more advanced course in domestic eonomy. 

The secondary curriculum is also the same for both sexes, except 
that gymnastics, handicrafts and domestic economy are taught separately. 
Textbooks are the same for both, except for the textbook used by girls 
for domestic economy. 

There are no statutory rulings whereby girls’ or mixed secondary 
schools must necessarily be directed and inspected by one sex rather than 
the other. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There are a number of vocational schools in Finland, coming under 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, which are in principle intended 
for boys, but to which girls are admitted if they fulfil the entrance require- 
ments, especially as regards practical training. These schools consist of 
(a) preparatory vocational schools (pupils from 13 to 16 years), (b) central 
vocational schools (pupils from 14 to 19 years), (c) general vocational 
schools (pupils from 16 to 24 years), (d) special vocational schools (pupils 
from 16 to 24 years), (e) schools of commerce (pupils from 15 to 18 years), 
(f) higher schools of commerce (pupils from 16 to 19 years), (g) technical 
schools (pupils from 17 to 25 years), and (h) higher technical schools 
(pupils from 17 to 25 years). 

In schools of type (b), established by the government in 1946, it is 
intended to reserve one-third of the available places for girls seeking 
training for the feminine occupations. 

There are also preparatory vocational schools, offering courses in 
dressmaking and domestic economy, which are reserved for girls. 

The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Men and women have access to higher education establishments in 
Finland on the same terms, and no fixed proportion of the places is reserved 
for either sex. 

Women show a preference for the humanities and languages. 


Appointment to university and other higher education posts is made 
without reference to the sex of candidates. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Persons preparing to take up secondary teaching are given practical 
training on completion of their theoretical course at the university. Such 
training is the same for both sexes, and is given in three secondary training 
colleges, one of which is exclusively for women, the other two exclusively 
for men. 

Several types of training colleges exist for persons intending to teach 
at primary level. These establishments * are mostly one-sex. 

The teacher training curriculum and the duration of studies are the 
same for both sexes, except that domestic economy is taken to a more 
advanced stage in the case of women, agriculture is reserved for men, 
and there is some differentiation in gymnastics, sports and handicrafts. 

There are no statutory rulings as regards the sex of training college 
principals. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’s AccESs TO EDUCATION 


Opportunities in Finland for access to education are entirely the same 
for both sexes. 


See Primary Teacher Training (published jointly by Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education, 1950). 
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FRANCE 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’'s RiGutr TO EDUCATION 


The preamble to the French constitution of 26th October, 1946, 
states that in all fields the law guarantees women equal rights to those of 
men. This equality of rights thus clearly applies to education at all 
levels. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the 
same for both sexes. The primary curricula are also the same for both, 
except, in the final year, in regard to elementary applied science ; under 
this heading, human activities cover common household tasks (urban 
schools) or agricultural work (rural schools) in the case of boys, and domestic 


tasks and child care in the case of girls. 

The textbooks are also the same for boys and girls, except, again, 
in regard to elementary applied science ; there are three kinds of textbooks 
for the human activities coming under this heading: those for boys’ urban 
schools, those for boys’ rural schools and those for girls’ schools. 

In principle, men teach in boys’ schools and women in nursery- 
infant, girls’ and mixed schools. Special permission may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities, however, whereby men may teach in 
mixed schools and women in boys’ schools. 

Nursery-infant schools are inspected by women. Girls’ or mixed 
primary schools may be inspected by men or women. Schools are directed 
by one of the persons (men or women) authorised to teach in the 
establishment. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


At secondary level boys and girls generally study separately in France. 
There are, however, the following three types of mixed secondary school ; 
(a) establishments (numbering 11 at the present time) with a boys’ and 
a girls’ section under one head; (b) boys’ schools with mixed sections 
attached ; this type of school, now numbering about 100, has arisen 
since girls began to take the baccalaureate ; girls are admitted, for example, 
to the final elementary mathematics year of boys’ schools in small towns ; 
(c) fully mixed cstablishments (numbering 199 at the present time). 

The duration of secondary studies, and textbcoks, are the same for 
both sexes. 
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At secondary level in France, distinction should be made between 
the traditional classes and the “ new classes"’. In both cases, the curri- 
cula are the same for both sexes, except in regard to handicrafts. In the 
traditional schools, boys do cardboard work, woodwork and metalwork 
under this heading, while the girls do needlework and domestic science. 
In the “new classes”, on the other hand, all handicraft subjects are 
taken indiscriminately by boys and girls alike, but in different proportions ; 
most emphasis is laid on work with textiles in the case of girls, and on 
metalwork and woodwork in the case of boys. 

Girls’ public secondary schools are directed by women, mixed public 
secondary schools by men or women. Inspection at secondary level is 
effected indiscriminately by men or women. 

It is of interest to note that the sexual equality proclaimed in the 
constitution of 1946, is the culmination, so far as secondary education 
is concerned, of an evolution whose main stages are revealed by the 
following figures. Secondary education for girls was established in 1880, 
and 26% of secondary pupils were girls by 1910, 31% by 1920, 32% by 
1939, 40% by 1945 and 45% in 1950. 

In private secondary schools, 49°, of the pupils were girls in 1950. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


No vocational establishment in France is in principle reserved exclu- 
sively for either sex. In actual fact, however, for a long time the only 
vocational training girls could obtain was in connection with essentially 
feminine occupations like dressmaking and embroidery. The present 
tendency is increasingly to offer vocational training for girls leading to 
socially better posts in all sectors of the national economy, and to admit 
them to industrial courses hitherto exclusively for boys. This tendency 
has come about through the dearth of industrial labour, the necessity 
for many girls to earn their own living, and their rightful desire to secure 
the better paid posts formerly reserved for men. 

At the present time girls are not admitted to all types of industrial 
classes, but only to those leading to occupations where their natural 
capacities may be used to advantage. In accordance with a system first 
tried experimentally and then made general in 1947, girls are now admitted 
as external students to commercial and industrial classes. Since 1948 
the entrance examinations for the national schools have been open for 
boys and girls alike. 

The number of places occupied by either sex in vocational establish- 
ments depends entirely on the results obtained at the entrance 
examinations. 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for both 
sexes. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


All university faculties and most other higher education establish- 
ments are open to both sexes without distinction. The following higher 
schools are still exclusively for men: the military schools (Polytechnic, 
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St.. Cyr, naval and air schools, etc.); the merchant navy schools; the 
national schools of mines ; the national school of roads and bridges ; the 
national school of agricultural engineering ; the national school of water- 
ways and forests ; the national school of petroleum ; the national school 
of geology and mine prospecting at Nancy; the national school of 
ceramics ; the special school of aeronautical works ; the school of welding ; 
the national school of geographical science ; the French milling school ; 
the higher school of woodwork, the national school of engines. 

No fixed proportion of the places in higher education establishments 
is reserved for either sex. 

In 1950, out every 1,000 women pursuing higher studies, 430 were 
enrolled in the faculty of arts (mostly for the study of modern languages), 
206 in the faculty of law, 142 in the faculty of science, 139 in the 
faculty of medicine, and 83 in the faculty of pharmacy. Women were 
more numerous than men in the faculties of arts and pharmacy, 
while men were about three times more numerous than women in the 
faculties of law, science and medicine. 

Women numbered 3%, of total university enrolments in 1900, and 
35% in 1950. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher educa- 
tion appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Men and women teachers are trained separately, and no mixed training 
colleges exist in France. 

The curricula and duration of primary teacher training are the same 
for both sexes, except in regard to complementary general education, 
which consists mainly of agriculture in the case of men, and of domestic 
economy in the case of women. At higher training colleges the curricula 
and the duration of the course are the same for both sexes. 

Women’s training colleges are directed by women. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S AccESS TO EDUCATION 


In principle men and women have equal facilities of access to education 
in France. While the numbers of boys and girls attending primary and 
secondary schools are comparable, however, the men very considerably 
outnumber the women in vocational and higher education establishments. 
This difference cannot be ascribed to social, economic or educational 
factors ; in some cases, indeed, men would appear to be at a disadvantage, 
on account of their liability for military service. The general tendency 
is for the possibilities of access to education to be the same for either sex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Girls’ education in France was until 1880 mainly a matter of private 


instruction of an elementary kind, given for the most part by religious 
organisations, in a small number of schools distributed without plan. 
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Then in December of that year it was officially organised through 
the “Camille Sée Act’’ (called after the rapporteur), and developed 
rapidly. For some considerable time, however, advantage was taken of 
the new facilities only by well-to-do families seeking a general education 
for their daughters. 

From 1914 onwards economic factors caused a steady increase in 
secondary enrolments. In 1928 the separation between boys’ and girls’ 
educational organisation and curricula was completely broken down 
by decree; from the legal standpoint complete equality of access to 
education obtained, and it was shown that girls did as well at school as 
boys. 

At the present time it would appear that there is a new tendency 
at work, whereby the sex of a pupil would determine the kind of humanistic 
training deemed appropriate. 
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GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


From the reply sent by the Conference of Ministers of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RiGHut TO EDUCATION 


Reference is made to the right to education in the first paragraph 
of article 2 of the German Federal Republic’s basic law (23rd May, 1949) 
in the following terms: “ Every person has the right to develop his per- 
sonality freely, provided that he does so without prejudice to the rights 
of others or to constitutionally established order and morality.” 

As regards equality of rights as between men and women, article 3 
of the same law states explicitly : “All persons are equal before the law. 
Men and women have the same rights. No person shall be specially 
regarded or disregarded by reason of his sex, parentage, race, language, 
country or place of origin, beliefs, religion or political opinion.” 

These principles form the basis of the constitutions and education 
acts of all the federated Lander and Berlin. The right to education and 
school legislation everywhere apply to both sexes. The constitution 
(8th December, 1946) of Bavaria, for example, states : “‘ Every inhabitant 
of Bavaria has the right to education corresponding to his capacities and 
calling (article 128)... All children are obliged to attend primary school 
and vocational school (article 129)... Girls must be given instruction in 
child care, child upbringing and domestic science (article 131)... School 
organisation must take account of the variety of trades and professions ; 
the admission of a pupil to a given school must be based on his abilities, 
interests, and school work, and not on the economic or social circumstances 
of his parents (article 132).” 

The constitution (1st September, 1950) of Berlin states: “‘All men 
and women are equal before the law. They have the right to the same 
opportunities for economic, social and spiritual development. In all 
fields of public, economic and social activity, men and women are on an 
equal footing.” 

The constitution (1946) of Wirttemberg-Baden states : “All persons 
without distinction of sex or origin are free and equal before the law 
(article 2)... All children have the right and duty to receive education 
in conformity with their abilities (article 35).” 

It is thus clear that no legal differentiation is made on the basis of 
sex, in regard to rights in general and the right to education in particular. 


Primary EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age in the 
German Federal Republic are the same for both sexes. The term of 
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compulsory education is nine years in Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg and 
Schleswig-Holstein, and eight years in the other Ldnder. In Bremen 
the nine-year term has so far been implemented only for girls, and is just 
being brought into force for boys. In some Ldnder (e.g., Bavaria, Lower 
Saxony and Wiirttemberg-Baden) the Ministries of Education may in 
certain circumstances prolong the term of compulsory education from 
eight to nine years. 

The subjects of the primary curricula are also the same for both 
sexes, except that needlework and domestic economy are mainly intended 
for girls, and workshop activities (woodwork, metalwork, etc.) mainly 
for boys. 

The content of each subject, moreover, and the distribution of hours 
are in the main the same for both, except that in the choice and the treat- 
ment of topics due account is taken of the interests and capacities of 
each sex, especially in regard to natural science and physical education. 

Textbooks are also the same for both, apart from the cookery books 
used by girls for practical lessons in the school canteen. 

Men or women may take boys’, girls’ and mixed classes. In general, 
however, the number of men teaching in girls’ schools is greater than 
that of women teaching in boys’ schools. The top class of girls’ primary 
schools and the first four classes of all primary schools are for preference 
given to a women teacher. 

Women are eligible for appointment to primary headships. Some 
Lander appoint them to the headships of girls’ schools only, others to 
those of mixed schools as well. As a general rule, however, such appoint- 
ments are still relatively few. 

Women may also in principle be appointed inspectors, but the actual 
number of women inspectors is very low. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Junior secondary education in the German Federal Republic is given 
in Realschulen, and senior secondary education in classical grammar 
schools (Gymnasien) and modern grammar schools (Oberschulen). All 
three types are available to boys and girls alike, and the duration of 
studies is the same for both. Boys and girls are generally educated 
separately in the larger towns, and together in the smaller ones. Coeduca- 
tion obtains, however, in Berlin and Bremen, and in these towns girls 
are taught separately only for needlework, domestic economy and physical 
education. 

Some of the girls’ modern grammar schools (Frauenoberschulen), in 
Lower Saxony and Wiirttemberg-Baden, have a domestic economy section 
running parallel with the upper matriculation classes, and, in North 
Rhine-Westphalia and Rhineland-Palatinate, a three-year course giving, 
in addition to the ordinary subjects, special emphasis to practical and 
artistic training. In Rhineland-Palatinate one girls’ secondary school 
also exists which has a six-year course and dees not prepare pupils for 
matriculation. 

In most of the Ldnder, grammar school curricula and time-tables 
make certain slight differentiations on the basis of sex. Neediework and 
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domestic economy, for example, are prescribed only for girls, and workshop 
activities, optionally, only for boys. Music, moreover, is taken further 
in the case of girls, and mathematics and physics, in schools with a natural 
science bias, in the case of boys. Sports training is adapted to the needs 
of each sex. 

Textbooks are the same for both sexes, except for isolated cases 
where boys take particularly advanced mathematics and use special 
textbooks, or where girls’ schools use readers specially adapted to feminine 
interests. 

Girls’ Realschulen and grammar schools are invariably directed by 
women, and mixed schools generally by men. In most of the Lander 
women are to be found on the staff of the secondary inspectorates. 


VOCATIONAL E,DUCATION 


Vocational education is given in part-time schools, attendance at 
which is compulsory, full-time schools, and technical schools (technische 
Fachschulen). All three types of training are available to boys and girls 
alike, although in many cases they may be separately organised for each 
sex. Agricultural schools generally have a girls’ and a boys’ section. 
’ In industrial and commercial schools girls often take domestic economy 
in addition to the other subjects. No special privilege is given either 
sex in regard to the number of places available in vocational education. 

Schools preparing pupils for specifically masculine occupations are 
in practice attended only by boys, and those preparing pupils for specifically 
feminine occupations (domestic work, feminine trades, social work, nursing, 
nursery-infant teaching, etc.) only by girls. 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is generally the 
same for both sexes. This is the case, for example, at the part-time 
schools. Some slight differences may arise in practice as the result of 
local conditions (such as shortage of premises or staff), and in some Lander 
certain vocational courses, agriculture in particular, are made somewhat 
shorter for girls than for boys. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


All university faculties and other higher education establishments are 
open to men and women alike, not excepting even the faculty of theology. 
No fixed proportion of the places is reserved for either sex. 

Women show a preference for philology, natural science, education, 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, economics and social science, music, and 
fine arts. 

Men and women have in principle the same possibilities of securing 
higher education appointments, but in actual fact the number of women 
occupying such posts is fairly small. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


In most of the Lander, teacher training, whether in training colleges 
or at university level, is mixed (except for some one-sex primary training 
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colleges in, for example, Bavaria, Baden and Khineland-Palatinate), and 
the duration of studies is the same for both sexes. 

The number of pupils of each sex admitted to teacher training 
establishments is fixed from time to time by the Ministries of Education 
in accordance with the demand for teachers. 

Training curricula are the same for both sexes, except that account 
is taken of women’s specific tasks in the choice and treatment of topics, 
and that special courses in feminine crafts and domestic economy are 
additionally prescribed for girls. 

Headships of mixed training colleges are generally filled by men, 
although no legal bar exists to the appointment of women to such posts. 
Most girls’ training colleges are directed by a women. 

Needlework and domestic economy mistresses are trained in special 
schools reserved for girls. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’s AcCcCEss TO EDUCATION 


Social prejudices against continuing the education of girls beyond 
the compulsory stage have now been largely overcome, but girls often 
have to leave school at this point because their help is needed in the home 
or in their parents’ business, and sometimes they terminate their studies 
in order to get married. 

The financial difficulties arising from the war and the recent currency 
reform militate against continued education for either girls or boys. 
Girls tend to choose occupations, in commerce for example, the training 
for which is shorter and not so costly. Parents make sacrifices more 
readily for the education of their sons than for that of their daughters, 
inasmuch as the opportunities, even in occupations open in principle to 
both sexes, are much more limited in the case of women than of men. 
A number of factors are responsible for this state of affairs : unwillingness 
to engage married women ; the interruption of work through maternity ; 
women’s lower resistance to overwork ; the priority given to men in public 
administration and private enterprise, so that they may marry and 
maintain a family ; the preference shown by parents and communes for 
male teachers, especially for mixed schools and in rural areas where living 
conditions are difficult. 

Women’s access to general and vocational education, however, has 
been favoured by their being called on during the war to do work hitherto 
reserved for men, and their success in such work. Many women, moreover, 
lost their husbands during the war, and are now faced with the absolute 
necessity of keeping themselves and their children. 
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GUATEMALA 


From the report sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


All inhabitants of Guatemala have the same right to education, from 
the nursery-infant school to the university, without discrimination on the 
grounds of politics, nationality, sex or religion, or for any other reasons. 
The access of women to education is not limited, legally or in practice, in 
any way. 


PriMARY EDUCATION 


The duration and the age limits of compulsory education are the same 
for both sexes. 

The primary curriculum and the textbooks used are also the same 
for both, except in regard to certain small differences in handicrafts and 
physical education. 

Women may teach in both girls’ and boys’ primary schools, and such 
schools may be directed and inspected indifferently by men or women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


All types of secondary education in Guatemala are accessible to both 
sexes. The duration of studies, the curricula and the textbooks are the same 
for both. 

Mixed secondary schools may be directed and inspected by men or 
women. Girls’ schools are invariably directed by a woman, and boys’ 
schools by a man. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Among the country’s vocational schools, the military, trades, and 
agricultural schools are reserved for boys. 

The schools of feminine arts and crafts, and of nursing, are reserved 
for girls. 

Both sexes are admitted to the schools of music, dramatic art and 
dancing, plastic arts, commerce, and secretarial training. No fixed pro- 
portion of the available places is reserved for either sex. 

The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


All university faculties are open without distinction to both sexes, 
and no fixed proportion of the available places is reserved for either. 

Women in general show a preference for the faculty of arts (Huma- 
nidades). 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The two types of training college in Guatemala prepare primary 
teachers for urban and rural schools respectively. Their curricula and 
duration of studies (five years) are the same for both sexes. 

The schools for the training of physical education teachers are mixed. 
The duration of the course (two years) and the curriculum are the same for 
both sexes. 

Nursery-infant classes are taught exclusively by women. The two- 
year course of training for teaching at this level is thus reserved for women. 

Girls’ or mixed training colleges may be directed by a woman. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’s AccEss TO EDUCATION 
Access to the different levels of education in Guatemala may be 


influenced by certain economic or educational factors. They are factors, 
however, which affect both sexes alike. 


Women may be appointed to official and other posts normally occupied 
by men. 
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HONDURAS 


From the reply sent by the State Secretariat for Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Article 60 of the constitution of Honduras stipulates that primary 
education shall be compulsory and free of charge, without distinction of 
sex. This article states : “The freedom of education is guaranteed. 
Education financed with public funds will be secular, and primary educa- 
tion will in addition be free and compulsory, maintained by the muni- 
cipalities and subsidised by the State.” The right to education is thus 
implicitly recognised for both sexes alike. 


Primary EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age (7 to 15 
years) are the same for both sexes. 

The primary curricula are fundamentally the same for both sexes. 
In both rural and urban schools, however, boys take industrial crafts, 
while girls take domestic economy, and in the rural schools boys take 
rural economy and the girls agricultural work. 

No differences are made in the content of subjects taken by both 
sexes, and both have the same textbooks. 

Women are entitled to teach boys’ classes. Men may if necessary 
teach girls’ classes, but this is not customary. 

Except in the capital and the larger provincial centres, primary 
classes are mixed, and mostly taught by women. 

Girls’ schools and most mixed schools are directed by experienced 
women teachers. Primary inspection at local and national level is entrusted 
to men. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


All State-aided secondary establishments in Honduras are mixed. 
In addition private secondary schools exist, some of which are exclusively 
for boys, some exclusively for girls, and the rest mixed. 

Textbooks and the duration of secondary studies are the same for 
both sexes. The only difference made in the curricula is that industrial 
arts is taken only by boys and domestic economy only by girls. 

Girls secondary schools are directed by specially qualified women 
teachers with long experience. Mixed secondary schools, whether public 
or private, are directed by men. 
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HiGHER EDUCATION 


The national university has schools of legal and social science, 
medicine, physics and mathematics, chemistry and pharmacy, and eco- 
nomics. These schools are attended by men and women alike, and no 
fixed proportion of the places is reserved for either sex. 

The duration of higher studies is the same for both sexes. 

Women have the same possibilities as men of teaching at the 
university. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The two sexes are separated for the purpose of teacher training, but 
the curricula and duration of studies (5 years) are the same for both. 
The girls’ training colleges are directed by qualified, experienced women 
teachers. 

There is in addition a higher training college, open without distinction 
to either sex. Men and women have the same possibilities of becoming 
members of its teaching staff. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’s AccEss TO EDUCATION 


One factor favouring women’s access to education in Honduras is 
that girls and boys are on a footing of equality as regards admission to 
the various levels of education, and the curricula are similar. 

Impeding factors, however, also exist, of a social, economic and 
educational kind, including poverty, shortage of schools and materials, 
and lack of adequately qualified teachers, especially in rural areas, where 
living conditions are difficult for teaching staff. 

The attendance of women at certain levels of education is to some 
extent influenced by the fact that women do not enjoy the same political 
rights as men, and that they experience difficulty in entering certain 
professions. 
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ICELAND 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


In every respect the constitution of Iceland guarantees women equal 
rights to men, and the educational acts therefore contain no special 
reference to either sex. There is full equality between the sexes, and any 
differences in educational facilities are due solely to practical considerations. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Both boys and girls enter the primary school at the age of seven 
and remain there until about the age of 13 or 14 years, and for both the 
period of compulsory schooling extends beyond the primary stage to the 
age of fifteen. 

In most schools needlework is taught only to girls, and woodwork 
only to boys, but boys and girls, respectively, are not excluded from these 
classes if desiring to attend. In all other respects curricula are the 
same for both sexes. 

Classes are mixed, and textbooks are the same for both sexes. 

Schools may be taught, directed and inspected indiscriminately by 
persons of either sex. Both sexes have the same rights and obligations in 
this connection. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


All schools at secondary level (13 to 16 years of age) in Iceland receive 
pupils of both sexes, except one school in Reykjavik which is exclusively 
for girls but which offers practically the same subjects as other schools. 

The duration of secondary studies, and curricula and textbooks, are 
the same for both sexes. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The vocational schools in Iceland are accessible equally to boys and 
girls, although the sexes are in practice divided among different trades 
through choice or tradition. The only exceptions are the housewifery, 
midwifery and nursing schools, which by law are reserved for women. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


All university faculties and other higher education establishments 
in Iceland are open to both sexes, except for the special divisions of a 
school for teachers of arts and crafts (needlework, etc.) reserved for women, 
and a high school for teachers of housewifery, also reserved for women. 
In higher education there is a tendency for women to choose language 


studies. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Apart from the teacher training establishments for women only, 
mentioned in the section on higher education above, there is one general 
training college in Iceland. This college is attended by students of both 


sexes. 
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INDIA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Paragraph 1 of article 15 of the constitution of India states that 
“The State shall not discriminate against any citizen on grounds only 
of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them ” and paragraph 3 
that “ Nothing in this Article shall prevent the State from making any 
special provision for women and children.” 

The right to education in India thus clearly applies to both sexes. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the 
same for both sexes in all states of India except the State of Madhya 
Bharat (where the school age is 7-13 years for boys and 7-11 years for 
girls). 

The primary curricula and textbooks are also the same for both 
sexes, except that among subjects which are optional, only girls may 
choose sewing and knitting. 

Women may teach in boys’ primary schools, but men do not generally 
teach in girls’ primary schools. 

Girls’ or mixed primary schools which are directed by a woman are 
generally also inspected by a woman. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education is provided in India for both sexes in middle, 
high, and higher secondary schools. In localities where there is no girls’ 
school, girls may be admitted to boys’ schools. 

The duration of secondary studies is the same for both sexes, except 
in the State of Delhi (where for girls it is less by one year at the lower 
end, as the primary course in girls’ schools is one year longer than that 
in boys’ schools in that state). 

The secondary curricula and textbooks are also the same for both 
sexes, except that among supplementary subjects which are optional, 
only girls may choose domestic science and music. 

As in the case of primary schools, a secondary school which is directed 
by a woman may also be inspected by a woman. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education is provided in India (a) only for boys in schools 
of carpentry, of arts and crafts, and of agriculture and forestry, (b) only 
for girls in schools of domestic science, and of sewing and embroidery, 
and (c) for both sexes in commercial, industrial, music and dancing, and 
fine arts schools. 

In mixed vocational establishments no fixed proportion of the places 
is reserved for either sex. The duration of training for any given occupa- 
tion is the same for both sexes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no restrictions in India on women’s access to any university 
or other higher education establishment, but it has been noted that women 
do not usually wish to study such subjects as engineering, veterinary 
science, or agriculture and forestry. There are some higher education 
establishments exclusively for women, and a women’s university in the 
State of Bombay. 

No differentiation is generally made on the basis of sex in the matter 
of admission to arts and science courses, but places are sometimes reserved 
for women in teacher training and medical institutions. 

Women show a preference for arts, science and artistic subjects 


(including music, dancing and other arts), teaching and medicine. 
Men and women have equal possibilities of securing higher education 
appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The programmes of junior and post-graduate training are the same 
for both sexes, except that the junior programme prescribes certain 
additional subjects (cooking, laundering, needlework, etc.) for women. 

Girls’ training colleges are generally directed by a woman and mixed 
colleges by a man. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Women’s access to education in India is impeded in all parts of the 
country by economic difficulties, in rural and backward areas by social 
and traditional factors, and by a general shortage of schools and trained 
teachers for women. 

In order to develop women’s education, the following facilities are 
offered to women : scholarships at all levels of education, stipends during 
teacher training, special scholarships for professional training (e.g., 
domestic science, art, social studies, kindergarten and physical education, 
etc.), and reduction in school fees in necessitous cases. 


. 
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IRAQ 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


In Iraqi legislation the right to education applies explicitly to both 
sexes. Article 1, for example, of the passages in the constitution con- 
cerning elementary education, states: ‘“ Elementary education aims at 
furnishing to all Iraqi children, girls and boys, the necessary education 
to prepare them to become good citizens and develop in them a sound 
character and to make them physically and mentally healthy and to 
discover and cultivate their talents and interests.” 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education (6 years), the school age (lower 


age-limit not less than six), curricula and textbooks are the same for both 
sexes. 
Women can teach in boys’ primary schools, and men in girls’ primary 


schools. 
Girls’ and mixed primary schools are directed and inspected by 


women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education is provided in Iraq without distinction for boys 
and girls, but in separate establishments. The duration of studies and 
textbooks are the same for both sexes. 

The secondary curriculum is also the same for both, except that 
certain differences are made as regards sports, and handwork, sewing, 
child care and home economics are taken only by girls, and political 
economy only by boys. 

Girls’ secondary schools are directed and inspected by women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education is provided for boys in Iraq in schools offering 
technical training in such fields as carpentry, electricity and mechanics. 
For girls there exists a vocational school offering training in the fine 
arts (music, painting, etc.). There are no mixed vecational schools. 

No differences are made on the basis of sex in the duration of studies 
for any given occupation. 
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HiGHER EDUCATION 


All higher education establishments in Iraq are open, and the same 
proportion of places is reserved, for both sexes, except Queen Aliya College, 
which exists for the training of women teachers only. 

Women generally prefer to take up social science, literature and 
teaching. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher educa- 
tion appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Teacher training is provided for boys and girls in separate establish- 


ments. Girls’ training colleges are directed by women. 


Factors AFFECTING WoOMEN’'s ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Women’s access to education is impeded in Iraq mainly by social 
and educational factors, and favoured by economic conditions. Many 
of the social factors are of decreasing importance, but early marriage still 
continues to exert an impeding influence. 
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ISRAEL 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education and Culture 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’sS RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


The Israeli compulsory education act makes no distinction on the 
basis of sex, and applies implicitly to boys and girls alike. From the 
legal point of view both sexes have the same rights and obligations. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration and age limits of compulsory education, and the primary 
curriculum and textbooks, are the same for both sexes. 

Both men and women may teach in girls’ schools and in boys’ schools. 

Girls’ and mixed primary schools may be directed and inspected by 
women, but this is not invariably the case. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


All secondary schools in Israel are mixed, except for those in the 
hands of religious organisations, which are one-sex establishments. 

The duration of studies, curricula and textbooks are the same for 
both sexes. 

Girls’ or mixed secondary schools may be directed and inspected by 
women, but this is not invariably the case. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Technical schools (offering mechanics, etc.) in Israel are attended 
only by boys, and domestic economy schools only by girls. The agri- 
cultural schools are in some cases mixed, and in others reserved either 
for boys or for girls. 

In mixed vocational schools no fixed proportion of the places available 
is reserved for either sex. 

The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is accessible to both sexes, and no priority in regard 
to places available is given to either. 
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Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher educa- 
tion appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


All training colleges are mixed, except those directed by religious 
organisations, which are one-sex establishments. 

The duration of teacher training and the programmes are the same 
for both sexes, with the exception of the programme of the training colleges 
for kindergarten mistresses. 

Training colleges may be directed by men or women. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Among the Arab population certain social factors still tend to impede 
women’s access to education, but the authorities are making every 
endeavour to overcome this. 
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ITALY 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Italian legislation on primary education (Testo unico 1928 and Rego- 
lamento generale 1928, as subsequently amended) makes no differentiation 
on the basis of sex, and thus applies implicitly to both sexes. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


For both boys and girls, compulsory education begins at 6 and ends 
at 14 years. The curricula and textbooks are the same for both sexes, 
except that only girls take feminine crafts. 

Women generally teach in girls’ schools, and men in boys’ schools. 


Classes in mixed schools may be taken by men or women. Schools may 
be directed and inspected by men or women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Junior intermediate, senior grammar, and classical and scientific 
secondary schools are open to both sexes. The duration of studies is the 
same for both sexes. 

The curricula and textbooks of these schools are also the same for 
both, except that in intermediate schools girls take domestic economy 
in addition to the other prescribed subjects and use a special textbook. 

These schools may be directed by men or women. They are inspected 
by the men-inspectors of the Ministry of Education. 

Teaching training establishments (istituti magistrali) and vocational 
establishments (scuola e istituti tecnici) in Italy form part of the secondary 
system, but are dealt with in the appropriate sections below. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The industrial and naval schools are exclusively for boys, and the 
girls’ vocational schools, the training colleges for feminine crafts and 
domestic economy mistresses (scuole di magistero profesionale per la donna). 
and the national academy of dancing in Rome are exclusively for girls, 
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All other vocational establishments (including schools of art, where 
the classes are invariably mixed) are open without distinction to both 
sexes, and no fixed proportion of the places is reserved for either. 
The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for 
either sex. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


All higher education establishments are open without distinction 
to both sexes, except for two private, approved, higher teacher training 
institutes, one in Rome and the other in Naples, which are exclusively 
for women. 

Women generally show a preference for arts and philosophy, educa- 
tion, modern languages, mathematics, physics and natural science. Pre- 
ference is not statutorily given to male candidates for higher education 
appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Teachers are trained in educational institutes (istituli magistrali). 


These are open to both sexes, and the duration of the course (four years) 
is the same for both. 
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JAPAN 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’'S RiGut TO EDUCATION 


Men and women’s equality of rights is explicitly recognised by the 
constitution of Japan (promulgated on 3rd November, 1946 and enforced 
on 3rd May, 1947) and by its fundamental educational law (Law No. 25 
of 31st March, 1947). 

Article 14 of the constitution states that “All of the people are equal 
under the law and there shall be no discrimination in political, economic 
or social relations because of race, creed, sex, social status or family 
origin "’ and article 26 that “All people shall have the right to receive 
an equal education corresponding to their ability, as provided by law. 
All people shall be obliged to have all boys and girls under their protec- 
tion receive ordinary instruction as provided for by law. Such compulsory 
education shall be free.”’ 

Article 3 of the fundamental educational law states: * The people 
shall be given equal opportunities of receiving education according to 
their ability, and they shall not be subject to educational discrimination 
on account of race, creed, sex, social status, economic position or family 
origin. The State and local public corporations shall take measures to 
give financial assistance to those who have, in spite of their ability, dif- 
ficulty in receiving education for economic reasons.” Article 5 of the 
same law concerns coeducation: ‘‘Men and women shall esteem and 
cooperate with each other. Coeducation, therefore, shall be recognized 
in education.” 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education, the school age, the subjects 
and content of the primary curricula, and textbooks are the same for 


both sexes. 
All primary schools in Japan are coeducational, and both men and 


women may teach in them. 
Primary schools may be directed by women, and may receive the 
guidance of women teacher-consultants. 


SECONDARY EDU@ATION 


Legally there are no secondary establishments in Japan exclusively 
for boys or for girls. In practice, however, there are a number of upper 
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secondary schools open only to one sex. In Japan, vocational schools come 
within the secondary framework but are dealt with in the following 
section. 

The duration of secondary studies, and textbooks, are the same for 
both sexes. 

The secondary curricula are also the same for both sexes, excepting 
such differences as may arise through the choice of different options. 

Secondary schools may be directed by women, and may receive the 
guidance of women teacher-consultants. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education is legally the same for both sexes. In practice, 
however, the following tendencies are found : (a) in lower secondary schools 
(chu-gakko) there are small differences in the construction of curricula 
and elective subjects, though there is no difference in the school itself ; 
(b) in upper secondary schools (koto-gakko) there are courses mostly for 
boys (industry course, agriculture course) and courses mostly for girls 
(home-making course); (c) among private schools, and miscellaneous 
schools (i.e., schools which are not legally regarded as primary or lower 
or upper secondary schools or universities), there exist some one-sex 
schools. 

No fixed proportion of the places is legally or in practice reserved 
for either sex. The following table shows the numbers of pupils attending 
vocational courses of upper secondary schools (national, public and private), 
as on 30th April, 1951: 
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The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 
HicHer EDUCATION 
All university faculties and other higher education establishments 
in Japan are legally open to both sexes. 
In practice, however, the following establishments exist which are 
open only to women: (a) four-year universities or colleges; 2 out of 71 
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national (i.e., established by the national government) institutions, 4 out 
of 26 public (i.e., established by prefectural or municipal governments) 
institutions, and 27 out of 106 private institutions ; (b) two- or three- 
year junior colleges: none of 4 national institutions, 8 out of 24 public 
institutions, and 84 out of 152 private institutions. 

Category (a) has faculties in home economics, English literature, 
music, arts, fine arts, pharmacy, theology, science, education, literature, 
etc. Category (b) has departments of home economics, health, nutrition, 
clothing, music, arts, education, physical education, Japanese and English 
literature, science, mathematics, etc. 

In the higher education establishments open to both sexes, no fixed 
proportion of the places is reserved for either sex, but in most of them 
men students predominate. 

The proportion of women students in four-year universities or colleges 
is 9.8%, in national institutions, 14.1°% in public institutions and 8.6% 
in private institutions. This proportion in two- or three-year junior 
colleges is 0.3°%, in national institutions, 50.8°, in public institutions and 
42.8%, in private institutions. 

Women prefer to take up home economics, literature, arts, music, 
pharmacy, etc. 

Men and women have equal possibilities of securing higher education 
appointments, although at the present time there are more men than 
women holding such appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teaching training establishments in Japan are coeducational, with 
the exception of some colleges open only to women. The curricula and 
duration of studies are the same for both sexes. 

There is no legal bar to the appointment of women to the headships 
of such establishments, but at the present time all these posts are held 
by men. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Women’s access to higher education in Japan was formerly impeded 
by a number of factors. Traditionally, men were more highly esteemed 
in society than women. From the economic point of view, women were 
at a disadvantage because the general tendency was for families to give 
boys priority in regard to higher education and to send girls to higher 
education establishments only if enough money remained, and there 
were certain prejudices concerning the employment of women. 

Educational factors also played their part. Coeducation obtained 
in the field of music, arts, etc., but there were fewer higher education 
establishments open to women than to men. Women’s access to teaching 
appointments was impeded by this faci, and by the comparatively low 
level of secondary education for girls (up to the end of the war coeducation 
existed only for a part of elementary education). 

The position has been profoundly changed by new legislation and the 
recent school reform. 
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JORDAN 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Jordan's education acts, old and new, give both sexes the same 
rights to education. Article 8 of the most recent education act states 
that “ Primary education in towns and villages is free and compulsory 
for boys and girls in all parts of the Kingdom.” In village schools, the 
opportunities are narrower for girls. The Ministry of Education is fully 
determined to remedy this situation when financial means are available. 
Some new rural girls’ schools are established every year. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education—seven years—-is the same 
for both sexes. The school age is also the same for both ; it varies according 
to locality (attendance at an early age is easier in the villages than in the 
towns), from 6-8 years at the lower limit to 13-15 years at the upper limit. 

The primary curricula and textbooks are also the same for both 
sexes, except that only girls take domestic science (two forty-five minute 
periods a week in the 5th, 6th and 7th classes), child care (one period a 
week in the 7th class) and handwork (thirteen periods a work, mainly on 
needlework, from the 2nd to the 7th class). 

Girls and boys are educated separately at all ages, and women do 
not generally teach in boys’ schoois or men in girls’ schools. Some private 
nursery-infant schools have mixed classes, taught mainly by women. 

There is one woman inspector, for specifically feminine subjects and 
problems in girls’ schools. Inspection is otherwise effected by men. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Coeducation is not yet accepted at any level in Jordan, and girls’ 
and boys’ secondary schools are thus quite independent of each other. 
The duration of studies—four years—is the same for both sexes. 

As regards the curriculum, religious instruction, Arabic, English, 
elementary civics, history and geography are taught with the same scope 
and thoroughness to both sexes. Elementary mathematics, on the other 
hand, is given to girls in a simpler and more applied form. General science 
is taught to girls in the light of its relation to housecraft, cookery, 
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child care, and nursing. More hygiene is taken by girls than by boys. 
Girls also devote much time to domestic science, needlework, dress- 
making, art, music and singing. 
The same textbooks are used for the subjects taken by both sexes. 
A woman inspects the specifically feminine subjects in girls’ schools. 
Inspection is otherwise effected by men. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Technical and agricultural vocational schools and colleges exist for 
boys in Jordan. There are, however, no vocational establishments, 
official or private, for girls, except for some unlicensed private dressmaking 
classes run by experienced dressmakers. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


There are as yet no universities in Jordan. Persons having completed 
their secondary education and wanting to take up higher studies, go to 
universities in neighbouring countries or in Europe or America. Generally 
speaking, girls prefer to enter an arts faculty. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


A teacher class for men, attached to a secondary school, was recently 
instituted. Within a year it is hoped to establish one women’s and one 
men’s training college, and two centres for rural education. 

Students at the women’s training college will probably be both taught 
and directed by women. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’'s AccEsSsS TO EDUCATION 


Social factors may well have impeded women’s access to education 
in the early stages of the State educational system in Jordan, but at the 
present time the major role in this regard is played by educational factors. 
The financial means at the disposal of the Ministry of Education do not 
permit the opening of as many girls’ schools as are needed. It is hoped 
to remedy the shortage of schools, teachers and materials in the near 
future. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The improvement of girls’ education in Jordan calls for the raising 
of the material conditions of women teachers, and the opening of schools 
in every village. Such schools must not offer only academic studies ; 
the core of the education they give should be the home and the sciences 
and techniques related to it. 
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LEBANON 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education and Fine Arts 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’sS RiGut TO EDUCATION 


The basic legislation of Lebanon makes no specific reference to the 
right to education, but as regards the application of the right no legal 
differentiation is made between the sexes. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the 
same for both sexes. The curricula are also the same for both, except 
for certain differences in the practical subjects (girls take domestic 
economy and needlework, while boys take elementary agriculture and 


handicrafts). Textbooks are the same for either sex. 

Women are entitled to teach in boys’ schools and men in girls’ schools. 
Girls’ and mixed primary schools are directed and inspected by women, 
except in the provinces, where the inspection is effected exclusively 
by men. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Boys and girls receive secondary education either in one-sex estab- 
lishments (boys’ secondary schools and girls’ secondary schools and 
boarding schools) or in mixed secondary schools. 

The duration of secondary education and textbooks are the same 
for both sexes. The secondary curricula are also the same for both, except 
that only girls take needlework. 

Girls’ secondary schools are directed and inspected by women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The school of agriculture and the school of arts and crafts are in 
practice exclusively for boys, and the school of nursing for girls. All other 
vocational schools are open without distinction to both sexes. No fixed 
proportion of the places, moreover, is reserved for either sex, and the 
duration of training for any given occupation is the same for both. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


University faculties and other higher education establishments in 
Lebanon are open to men and women alike, and no discrimination between 
them is made in the allocation of the places available. 

Women generally prefer higher studies in arts, pharmacy and medicine, 
and law. 

Men and women have equal possibilities of securing higher education 
appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Teachers are trained at one-sex training colleges, except at the 
higher training college, which is a mixed establishment. Training, curricula 


and duration of studies are the same for both sexes. 
Girls’ training colleges are directed by women. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’s AccESsS TO EDUCATION 


The main factors impeding women’s access to the various levels of 
education are duties in the home and the family standard of living. 
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LUXEMBURG 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’'S RiGHT TO EDUCATION 


Public education in Luxemburg is governed by article 23 of the 
constitution. This article stipulates that primary education shall be 
compulsory and free of charge, in the following terms: “ The State will 
ensure that every Luxemburg citizen receive primary education, which 
will be compulsory and free.” The same article states : ** Every Luxemburg 
citizen is free to pursue his studies in the Grand Duchy or abroad and 
to attend the universities of his choice, subject to the law concerning 
the conditions of admission to employment and to the exercise of certain 
occupations ”’. 

In regard to compulsory education the education act of 10th August, 
1912, states : “‘ Every child turned six years of age on the Ist November 
will for seven consecutive years receive instruction in the subjects enumer- 
ated in article 23 of the present act."” The term of compulsory education 
has since been increased to eight years. 

The texts quoted above make no discrimination on the basis of sex. 
The right to, and the compulsory character of, primary education is thus 
implicitly recognised for both sexes alike. 


PriMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the textbooks used are 
the same for both boys and girls. Only girls take needlework and domestic 
economy, but all other subjects are taken with unchanged curriculum 
content by both sexes. 

The teachers in boys’ primary schools are in principle men, and 
those in girls’ schools women. In localities with only one school, however, 
the classes are mixed and the teacher may be a man or a woman. Similarly, 
the lower and intermediate classes (the Ist to the 4th) in localities with 
two schools, may be taken by a man or a woman. 

A girls’ primary school is directed by a woman, and a mixed primary 
school by a man or a women. 

Both boys’ and girls’ schools are inspected by a man, except in certain 
communes (Luxemburg, Bettemburg, Differdande, Dudelange, Kayl, 
Mondercange, Pétange, Rumelange, Sanem and Schifflange) where all 
schools and classes in charge of a woman are inspected by a woman, 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are no mixed secondary schools in Luxemburg. Boys receive 
their secondary education at (a) grammar schools (taking Latin and 
possibly, from the 3rd class onwards, Greek), and (b) modern secondary 
schools (taking neither Latin nor Greek). 

Girls attend (a) girls’ secondary schools (possibly taking Latin from 
the 4th class onwards), or (b) private intermediate schools directed by nuns. 

The secondary course lasts seven vears at both the secondary schools 
and the private intermediate schools, for girls, and seven years at the 
grammar schools and six years at the modern secondary schools, for boys. 

There are the following considerable differences between the boys’ 
and the girls’ secondary curriculum : (a) girls begin Latin in the 4th class, 
and boys in the Ist; (b) the promotion examination coming between 
the junior and the senior stage of secondary education is made considerably 
more diflicult for boys than for girls ; (c) the girls’ Latin section has general 
mathematics in its programme, but no special mathematics section ; 
(d) girls take needlework (two periods a week) in the first three classes, 
domestic economy (five or six periods a week) in the last four classes, 
and, since two years ago, a full course in child care in all sections of the 
top two classes. 

The weekly time-table and the textbooks are more or less the same 
for both sexes. 

All public secondary establishments, whether for boys or for girls, 
are directed by a man, and the private intermediate schools (for girls) 
by a nun. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education is given in the following establishments : 
(a) the State trade school and the senior technical courses in Luxemburg- 
Town (reserved in principle and in practice for boys and giving training 
only for men’s occupations, except for the admission of girls as free-lance 
pupils in the painting and sculpture sections) ; (b) the school of agriculture 
at Ettelbruck (reserved in principle and in practice for boys); (c) the 
school of agriculture at Mersch (reserved in principle and in practice for 
girls) ; (d) the hotels school at Diekirch (open in principle and in practice 
for both sexes). 

There are in addition the State vocational school at Esch-sur-Alzette 
and the vocational centres for trade, industrial and commercial apprentice- 
ships. These comprise (a) classes preparing for men’s occupations and 
thus reserved for boys, (b) classes preparing for women’s occupations 
and thus reserved for girls, and (c) classes preparing for commercial 
occupations, which are in principle mixed, but where in practice the sexes 
are taught separately wherever means and circumstances permit. 

The private vocational schools are for the most part schools of 
domestic economy or schools preparing their pupils for feminine crafts, 
and reserved in principle and in practice for girls. 

In mixed classes no fixed proportion of the places is reserved for 
either sex. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no higher education establishments proper in Luxemburg. 
Higher courses in physics and mathematics, arts and natural science, 
equivalent to those of the first vear at a university, are attached, however, 
to the secondary establishments in Luxemburg-Town. 

Women show a preference for university careers in medicine, law, 
and language or natural science teaching at secondary level. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


One of Luxemburg’s two training colleges is exclusively for girls, the 
other for boys. 

The duration of teacher training is the same for both sexes. So far 
as the curriculum is concerned, the syllabuses of religious instruction, 
civics, physics, handwriting, bookkeeping and violin-playing are the 
same for both sexes, but considerable differences are made on the basis 
of sex in the other syllabuses. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


The only factor nowadays capable of impeding women’s access to 
education is that of work in the home. It is a factor especially in evidence 
in rural districts and in large families. It obliges a girl to remain at home, 
and sometimes to renounce entirely secondary or higher studies for which 
she might be well suited. 

The country’s economic conditions and fairly high standard of living 
tend to favour women’s access to secondary and higher studies. Women’s 
possibilities of employment, however, are not so much in their favour. 
Women, even if possessing all the required qualifications, have not yet 
been appointed to public office or to the magistrature, or called to the bar. 
In practice many women are thus hindered from taking up legal studies, 
since the only profession they offer is that of lawyer. 

Educational factors are equally favourable to both sexes. 
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MONACO 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of State 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’'s RiGut TO EDUCATION 


Primary education in Monaco is governed by the decree on public 
education of Ist January, 1858, and by that on the education of girls, 
of 7th April, 1862. Both decrees state that boys and girls should receive 
similar education. 

Reference is also made in the reply from the Ministry to two decrees 
concerning secondary education, one instituting a secondary education 
section for girls and dated 30th January, 1919, the other relating to the 
establishment of a secondary school and dated 25th September, 1950. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the 
same for both sexes. The respective curricula are also the same, except 
that boys have more advanced instruction in drawing, while the girls 
do needlework. Textbooks are the same for both sexes. 

Primary education is in the hands of male religious congregations 
in the case of boys’ schools, and in the hands of female religious congrega- 
tions in the case of girls’ schools. The head of a girls’ school is thus a nun. 
The inspection of schools is effected by men inspectors delegated by the 
public authorities. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A secondary education section exclusively for girls is attached to 
the Monaco boys’ secondary school. The same textbooks are used for 
both sexes. The respective curricula are also exactly the same, exact 
that only girls take domestic economy. The duration of the secondary 
course is the same for both. 

The secondary school, with its attached girls’ section, is directed by 
a man. Inspection is effected by men. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


All primary schools offer a course in commerce. Girls’ primary 
schools offer in addition a special course in domestic economy. 
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NETHERLANDS 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education, Arts and Science 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RiGut TO EDUCATION 


Dutch legislation concerning compulsory education applies without 
distinction to a child of either sex, the word kind referring equally to a 
boy or a girl. The equality of men and women in regard to the right to 
education is thus implicitly recognised. 

The reply from the Dutch Ministry lays greater emphasis on the 
equality of access to official functions. This equality is guaranteed by 
article 5 of the constitution: “* Every Dutch citizen may be appointed 
to any service of the State. *’ Women may in consequence teach in schools 
at all levels, the only restriction on this rule being that a woman who 
marries or establishes common household extra-maritally, must resign 
her teaching post, apart from certain special cases. Given the present 
shortage of teachers, however, this restriction is waived to the extent 
that a married woman may continue to teach in a temporary capacity, 
until such time as she can be replaced. A special committee is responsible 
for the revision of the legal status of married women teachers. 


Primary EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education, the school age, curricula, 
textbooks, and the content of the various subjects taught, are the same 
for both sexes. 

Women may not teach in boys’ schools, nor men in girls’ schools. 
Girls’ or mixed primary schools are sometimes directed and inspected 
by women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Most types of secondary establishment exist for both boys and girls, 
including the modern humanities school ( Hogere Burgerschool), the grammar 
school, the secondary school (with classical and modern humanities), 
and the day and evening schools of commerce. There is also one kind 
of the Hogere Burgerschool exclusively for girls, and a girls’ intermediate 
school. 

The duration of studies is the same for both sexes, except at the 
girls’ Hogere Burgerschool, where the course lasts six instead of five years. 
In certain mixed secondary schools the modern humanities course also 
lasts six years. 
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The curriculum of the girls’ intermediate school is specially adapted 
to the needs of the pupils, but all other curricula, and also textbooks, 
are the same for both sexes. 

Mixed schools are directed by men, and girls’ schools by women. 
The inspectors for all types of establishment are men. The staff of the 
girls’ Hogere Burgerschool is mixed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


One type of technical education is reserved for boys. It has lower, 
intermediate and senior levels. The lower and intermediate levels embrace 
both the general technical schools and the specialist schools. At the lower 
level the latter schools cover the schools for pastry-cooks, tailors, shoe- 
makers, textile trades, fishing, sailors and boatmen, and at the intermediate 
level the naval schools, the schools of arts and crafts, and the training 
courses for technical teachers. 

Zach level includes so-called supplementary instruction, which is 
also in principle reserved for boys. Girls, however, are admitted to the 
tailoring, general technical, and arts and crafts courses at intermediate 
level. Supplementary instruction at the intermediate level includes 
courses on architecture and other special subjects. 

The evening schools give technical instruction at the lower level. 
Their courses include, among others, one on inland navigation. 

Domestic economy, for girls, is also given at lower, intermediate 
and senior level. The lower stage of the course is a two-year one, after 
which the girls have the choice of specialising as domestic assistants, 
nursery governesses, family aids, handicrafts mistresses or dressmakers. 
The intermediate stage trains domestic science mistresses. For admittance 
to the higher stage a girl must have obtained the senior primary certificate 
or its equivalent. This stage consists of a preparatory year and one or 
two years of specialisation. Pupils may choose to specialise as country 
housekeepers, nurses, needlework or domestic economy mistresses, or 
tailors. 

Domestic economy is also given as supplementary instruction, during 
the day or the evening, on a part-time (some hours a week) basis. Girls 
may thus learn cooking, dressmaking and table service. Within the 
framework of this instruction are given courses, in both urban and rural 
areas, for girls in employment and groups of housewives. 

The duration of apprenticeship for any given occupation is the same 
for both sexes: 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Neither sex is excluded from any type of higher education. Women, 
however, do not as a general rule take up studies at the higher technical 
school at Delft, the higher agricultural school at Wageningen, or the 
higher schools of economics. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of becoming professors. 





NETHERLANDS 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training programmes are the same for both sexes. Girls’ 
training colleges are generally directed by a woman. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


The equality of the sexes as regards the right to education is now 
fully accepted in the Netherlands, and there are no obstacles to women’s 
access to all levels of education. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RiGut TO EDUCATION 


Existing legislation in New Zealand stipulates that local education 
authorities shall provide education for all children of school age, irrespective 
of sex. Article 3 (1) of the “‘ Education (School Age) Regulations, 1943, 
Enrolment of Children of School Age ”’, for example, runs as follows: 
“It shall be the duty of every Education Board to take all necessary 
steps to ensure that all children of school age resident in the district of 
the Board are enrolled as pupils of a public school or of some other school, 
unless they are known to the Board to be exempted in accordance with 
the said Act or these regulations from the obligation to be enrolled as 
pupils of any school.’ Boys and girls alike are thus subject to compulsory 
education. 

Primary EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education, the school age, and textbooks 
are the same for both sexes. 

The curricula are also the same, and the various subjects have the 
same content, for both, except that cooking and dressmaking are taught 
only to girls, and woodwork and metalwork only to boys. 

All public primary schools are mixed, except for a few intermediate 
departments (forms I and II) attached to one-sex post-primary schools. 

All the larger primary schools are directed by men, but may be 
inspected by women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Public secondary education in New Zealand is given in mixed and 
one-sex schools. The duration of studies is the same for both sexes. The 
secondary curriculum and textbooks are also the same for both, differences 
arising only through choice of different options. Girls may specialise in 
homecraft, for example, and boys in woodwork or metalwork. 

Girls’ secondary schools are directed by women, and boys’ and mixed 
secondary schools by men. All such schools may be inspected by women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


All technical schools are co-educational. No fixed proportion of 
the places is reserved for either sex. 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for 
either sex. 
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H1GHER EDUCATION 


Both sexes have equal access to higher education in New Zealand. 
In practice, however, the School of Home Science of the University of 
Otago is attended only by women, and the School of Mines of the University 
of Otago and the schools of engineering of Canterbury and Auckland 
University Colleges only by men. 

No fixed proportion of the places in higher education establishments 
is reserved for either sex. 

According to the official report to parliament on higher education, 
the majority of women students in 1950 were enrolied in the faculty of 
arts, and they outnumbered the men students in the schools of fine arts, 
massage, physical education and music. The following figures from this 
report show in detail the sex distribution of students in 1950: 
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The above totals show a decrease of 637 men students, and an increase 
of 99 women students, as compared with the corresponding totals for 
the preceding year (1949). The proportion of women students thus shows 
a definite increase. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher educa- 
tion appointments, except in the establishments noted above which are 
in practice attended by one sex only. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


No differentiation is made in teacher training on the basis of sex. 
All training colleges are mixed, and the duration of the course is the 
same for both sexes. The curricula are also the same for both, except as 
regards certain optional subjects such as homecraft, cooking, sewing, 
woodwork and metalwork. 

At the present time all headships of training colleges are held by 
men, but there is no legal barrier to the appointment of women to such 
posts. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S AccEss TO EDUCATION 


There are no social, economic, educational or other factors which 
seriously impede women’s access to education in New Zealand. What 
problems there may be in this connection relate rather to the complex 
factors tending to limit the advancement of women in the various profes- 
sions open to both sexes. 





NICARAGUA 








NICARAGUA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RiGut TO EDUCATION 


Articles 78, 98, 99, 100, 101 and 102 of the constitution of Nicaragua 
guarantee public education without differentiation on the basis of sex. 
Secondary, higher and vocational education are open equally to both 
sexes, and the curricula are the same for both. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of free, compulsory education and the school age, and 
primary curricula and textbooks, are the same for both sexes. 

Women are entitled to teach in boys’ schools, and men in girls’ 
schools. Primary schools comprising only the first two years may be 


directed by a woman; those offering the full course are directed and 
inspected by men, in the case of boys’ schools, and by women in the case 
of girls’ schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Public secondary schools in Nicaragua are mixed, and private ones 
are one-sex and controlled by religious organisations. 

The duration of secondary studies, and curricula and textbooks, are 
the same for both sexes. Private schools use the official curricula. 

The public, mixed secondary schools are directed and inspected by 
men, the private girls’ secondary schools by women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Vocational education is now being organised in Nicaragua, and it is 
thus impossible to give any precise information about it. A vocational 
school is at present being established in Granada. 
HiGHER EpucATION 
Men and women have equal access to all higher education establish- 


ments. The conditions of enrolment are the same for both sexes, and no 
fixed proportion of the places is reserved for either. 
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Women appear to show a preference for medicine, pharmacy and law. 
Men and women have equal possibilities of securing higher education 
appointments. 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Of the two training colleges, one is exclusively for girls, and is directed 
by a woman, the other is exclusively for boys. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Most girls terminate at least the period of compulsory education, 
but their access to subsequent levels of education is impeded, principally 
by early marriage and prejudices of a social nature. 





PANAMA 





PANAMA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RiGut TO EDUCATION 


Article 77 of the constitution of Panama states that it is the duty of 
the State to provide education, intellectual, moral, civic and physical, 
and article 78 that primary education shall be compulsory, and nursery- 
infant, primary and secondary education free. Although these two articles 
do not specify to which categories of persons these privileges apply, article 1 
of the education act is more precise: “ All children and young persons 
resident in the country have the right—-which is also a duty—to receive 
from the State a full education, without discrimination of race, sex, fortune 
or social condition.” 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the same 
for both sexes. 

The subjects and the content of the primary curricula, and textbooks, 
are also the same for both, except that domestic economy is prescribed 
only for girls, and workshop activities only for boys. 

Women may teach in boys’ schools, and men in girls’ schools. No 
account is taken of the sex of candidates in appointments to headships. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary establishments in Panama (numbering 11 at the present 
time) are open to both sexes, with the exception of one girls’ secondary 
school. The duration of secondary studies, curricula and textbooks are 
also the same for both. 

The girls’ secondary school is directed by a woman. The remaining, 
mixed schools may be directed by a man or a woman. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The school of mechanical crafts and the school of agriculture are 
exclusively for boys, and the school for needlework exclusively for girls. 
All other vocational establishments (including certain secondary schools 
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with attached vocational sections for mechanics, domestic economy, 
typewriting, etc.) are open without any distinction to both sexes 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 


HiGHeER EDUCATION 


All university faculties and other higher education establishments 
are open legally and in practice to both sexes. No account is taken of the 
sex of candidates for admission. 

Women show a preference for secondary teachers’ courses, social 
studies and law. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher educa- 
tion appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The one existing training college is mixed. The six-year programme 
is the same for both sexes, except that domestic economy is prescribed 
only for girls. 

The director of the college is a man, and the deputy director a woman. 
There is no legal bar to the appointment of a woman to the directorship. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Especially in rural areas, early marriage and work in the home are 
the main reasons for girls foregoing continued study. Economic difliculties 
do not appear to act as impeding factors, since out of a total population 
of barely 800,000, there are no less than 115,000 children attending 
primary schools and 15,000 attending public post-primary schools. 

Other impeding factors are the shortage of schools and materials in 
certain isolated districts, and the fairly difficult conditions of teachers in 
rural areas. 





PERSIA 


PERSIA 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMeEN’s RiGut TO EDUCATION 


In accordance with article 2 of Persia’s basic law on education, 
primary education is compulsory for all Persians, and their right to educa- 
tion, irrespective of sex, is recognised by the public education act of 
1946-1947. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration and the age limits of compulsory education in Persia 
are the same for both sexes. The scope and content of the primary curri- 
culum are also the same for both, except that girls take in addition various 


activities grouped under the name of handicrafts, such as needlework. 
Women may teach up to the 4th class in boys’ schools. Men, on the 

other hand, may teach only singing and handwriting in girls’ schools. 
Girls’ primary schools are directed and inspected by women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Boys and girls are taught separately at secondary level, but the dura- 
tion of studies is the same for both. The curricula are also the same for 
both, except that, from the 4th year onwards, girls take domestic economy 
in addition. Textbooks, except for those used for domestic economy, are 
the same for both sexes. 

Girls’ secondary schools are directed and inspected by women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


All vocational schools in Persia are one-sex establishments. Those 
training dyers, blacksmiths, carpenters, electricians and mechanics 
receive only boys, while those training dressmakers and cooks, and certain 
craft schools, receive only girls. The girls are required to have passed 
the primary school leaving examination. Certain other vocational schools, 
with a more advanced course, are open to girls who hold the first part of the 
baccalaureate. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


All university and other higher education establishments in Persia 
are open on the same terms to both sexes, except for the school of agri- 
culture of the University of Tehran, a boarding establishment situated 
outside the capital, which is reserved for men. 

Statistics show that women prefer the faculties of arts and fine arts. 

Men and women have equal possibilities of securing higher education 
appointments as professors or lecturers. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Primary teachers are trained separately, but the duration of the 
course (two years) is the same for both sexes. 
Girls’ training colleges are directed by women. 








PERU 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


The articles referring to public education in the Peruvian constitution 
make no distinction between the sexes. Article 72, for example, states that 
“Primary education is compulsory and free, ’’ and article 75 that ** The 
State maintains secondary and higher education, and will endeavour to 
make it free.”” The right to education is thus implicitly recognised for 
men and women alike. 

Article 2 of the education act (Ley orgdnica de Educacién publica), 
moreover, states definitely that ‘‘ The State shall provide the possibility 
of education for all persons without any distinctions or considerations 
other than ability and merit”, and, quite explicitly, article 142 stipulates 
that “ Elementary primary education is compulsory for men and women 
between the ages of seven and sixteen.” 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In conformity with the passages quoted above, the duration of 
compulsory education and the school age are the same for both sexes. 

The primary curricula and the content of the subjects they embrace, 
and textbocks, are also the same for both, except that in girls’ schools 
girls take feminine crafts, domestic economy and child care in addition. 

Women are generally entitled to take boys’ classes at the elementary 
stage. Men, however, so far as girls’ classes are concerned, may take only 
singing lessons. 

All girls’ and mixed primary schools are directed by women, but 
inspected by men. The general inspector and the teachers of nursery- 
infant schools are women. 

As regards the question of co-education, article 160 of the education 
act states that ‘ Co-education shall be instituted in all elementary schools 
when circumstances make it necessary. Pupils over twelve years of age 
shall be taught in separate schools or under the system of alternating 
sessions.” 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education in Peru covers a period of five years. Boys and 
girls are taught separately, and mixed schools do not exist. It should be 
noted, however, that in localities where the number of girl pupils is in- 
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suflicient to justify the establishment of a girls’ school, such pupils are 
admitted to the boys’ schools. The duration of secondary studies is the 
same for both sexes. 

The secondary curriculum is also the same for both, except that 
differentiation is made in the content of handicrafts and physical education, 
and that only girls take domestic economy and child care. 

Textbooks are the same for both sexes, except as regards those for the 
two subjects (domestic economy and child care) taken only by girls. 

Girls’ secondary schools are taught and directed exclusively by women, 
and are supervised by the competent secondary and higher education 
authorities. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The only one-sex vocational establishments in Peru are the school for 
kindergarten teachers and the national educational institute of domestic 
economy, reserved for women, and the military school, the military college, 
the air officers’ school, the naval school and the police school, reserved for 
men. All other vocational schools are open on the same conditions to 
men and women alike. 

No fixed proportion of the places is reserved for either sex. Refusal 
or acceptance of applications, when the demand for places exceeds the 
supply, is made irrespective of sex. 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for both 
sexes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


All types of higher education in Peru are open to both sexes, and no 
special privileges as regards admission are legally or in practice granted 
to either. 

Women generally prefer to take up teaching. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher 
education appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training is given in urban and rural training colleges and 
educational institutes, which are all one-sex establishments. 

The duration of teacher training is the same for both sexes. The 
curricula are also the same for both, except that domestic science and 
feminine crafts are prescribed only for girls’ urban training colleges. 

All girls’ training colleges are taught and directed exclusively 
by women, and are supervised by men in the competent bodies of the 
teacher training directorate. 

Girls prefer the urban to the rural training colleges. This is due to the 
fact that city life has a certain attraction for them, and that travelling 
is difficult for a woman in rural areas. 








Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


The Indians in Peru, who form a fairly high percentage of the popula- 
tion, appear somewhat unwilling to send their children to school, preferring 
to keep them back for work in the home or the fields. 

The lack of sufficient schools to meet all demands is also a factor which 
particularly affects primary school attendance. In the larger urban centres, 
the economic difficulties of the less favoured classes, in respect of housing, 
cost of living, low salaries and large families, often lead to girls 
being required to help their parents, and thus militate against their 
attendance at school. 

Girls are often denied access to secondary education through the 
inadequacy of the family income, which impels them to take up household 
tasks at a fairly early age, and through early marriage and shortage of 
secondary establishments. 

The reply also refers to a psychological factor which militates against 
continuance of studies. Life in Peru, a young country, is relatively easy, 
and young Peruvians often hesitate to make the effort that gaining « 
position through studies entails. 

So far as rural teacher training is concerned, many girls draw back 
at the thought of the living and travelling conditions in isolated areas. 
They are often prevented from taking up higher studies by early marriage 
or their family’s standard of living. 

Among the factors favouring women’s access to education, mention 
should be made of the fact that both primary and secondary education 
are free of charge in Peru, and that women have full access to higher 
education establishments. 
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PHILIPPINES 


From the reply sent by the Department of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


The passages concerning the right to education in the constitution 
of the Philippines make no differentiation on the basis of sex. Section 5 
of article XIV of this constitution runs as follows: “‘ All educational 
institutions shall be under the supervision of and subject to regulation 
by the State. The Government shall establish and maintain a complete 
and adequate system of public education, and shall provide at least free 
public primary instruction, and citizenship training to adult citizens. 
All schools shall aim to develop moral character, personal discipline, 
civic conscience and vocational efliciency, and to teach the duties of 
citizenship. Optional religious instruction shall be maintained in the 
public schools as now authorized by law. Universities established by the 
State shall enjoy academic freedom. The State shall create scholarships 
in arts, science and letters for specially gifted citizens. ”’ 

Coeducation obtains in the Philippines at public primary, secondary 
and university level. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the 
same for both sexes. The subjects and content of the primary curriculum 
are also the same for both, except that physical education in the upper 
primary grades (III and IV) is adapted to the needs of each sex. Boys 
and girls use the same textbooks. 

Women may teach in boys’ classes, and men in girls’ classes. As 
stated above, primary schools in the Philippines are coeducational, and 
may be directed by a man or a woman. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


As stated above, public secondary schools in the Philippines are 
coeducational, and the duration of studies is the same for both sexes. 

In general (non-vocational) secondary schools the four-year cur- 
riculum (‘‘ Secondary General Curriculum ”’) is the same for both sexes, 
except that (a) in the Ist year exploratory vocational courses are taken 
only by boys and general home economics only by girls, (b) in the 2nd, 
3rd and 4th years vocational courses are taken only by boys and home 
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economics only by girls, (c) physical education is adapted to the needs 
of each sex, and (d) pre-military training is given to boys in the 3rd and 
ith years. 

The textbooks are the same for both sexes, except in regard to courses 
taken exclusively by one sex. 

The other types of secondary school are of a vocational kind, and 
are dealt with below. 

All secondary schools may be directed and inspected by a man or 
a woman, 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There are three types of vocational secondary schools in the Philip- 
pines. The curriculum (“ Two-year Secondary Trade Curriculum "’) of 
the first of these types is the same for both sexes in regard to academic 
subjects, but differentiated in regard to the vocational subjects as follows : 
(a) only boys are offered general metalwork, automechanics, practical 
electricity, furniture making, building construction, drafting; (b) only 
girls are offered dressmaking, cosmetology, food trades, tailoring. 

The curriculum (“ Four-year Secondary Trade Curriculum "’) of the 
second type of vocational secondary school is the same for both sexes in 
regard to academic subjects, but differentiated in regard to the vocational 
subjects as follows: (a) only boys are offered trade drawing and art 
appreciation (1st and 2nd years), shopwork (Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th years), 
advanced trade drawing and art appreciation (3rd year), and industrial 
mathematics (3rd year); (b) only girls are offered laboratory work (Ist, 
2nd, 3rd and 4th years) and biology (3rd year). Apart from academic 
and vocational subjects, physical education and health education (two 
days and one day a week respectively throughout the course) are taken 
by both sexes, and pre-military training (two days a week during the 
3rd and 4th years) only by boys. 

The four-year curriculum (* Revised Secondary Agricultural Cur- 
riculum "’) of the third type of vocational secondary school is the same 
for both sexes in regard to academic subjects, but differentiated in regard 
to vocational subjects as follows: (a) only boys are offered fieldwork 
(all years); (b) only girls are offered (during one or more years) such 
subjects as home and family care, clothing and textiles, nutrition, hand- 
icrafts, art appreciation, personal hygiene, home and community, and 
child care. 

No fixed proportion of the places available in the above schools is 
legally or in practice reserved for either sex. The duration of studies 
for any given occupation is the same for both sexes. 

Like other types of secondary school, all the above schools are coeduca- 
tional, and may be directed and inspected by a man or a woman. 


HiGHer EpucatTion 


All public higher education establishments are open without distinc- 
tion to both sexes, and the proportion of men to women students is about 
the same. 
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Women show a preference for education, nursing and pharmacy. 
Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher educa- 
tion appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teachers for elementary (i.e., primary and intermediate) schools 
are trained in mixed training colleges (‘‘ Collegiate Normal Schools ’’). 
The curricula are precisely the same for both sexes, but it should be noted 
that they contain a number of options. 

The training course ordinarily lasts two years beyond the secondary 
level ; girls taking the home economics course stay on for an extra year. 

Training colleges may be directed by a man or a woman. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Women’s access to education in the Philippines is impeded by the 
following social, economic and educational factors: early marriage ; 
work in and for the family ; lack of means and of employment agencies ; 
lack of good schools and accommodation ; long distances from senior 
educational establishments. 
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POLAND 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RiGutr TO EDUCATION 


Men and women enjoy complete equality of rights in all spheres, 
including the various levels of education, in Poland. Girls and boys are 
free to choose the type of education and school which best suits their 
ambitions, and their education is free at all stages. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


For girls as well as boys, primary education in Poland lasts seven 
years, and secondary studies (embracing both secondary schools and 
vocational schools) four years. Parallel with primary and secondary 


education, there is a type of education which extends over a period of 
eleven years. 

The curricula of these types of education and the textbooks used 
are the same for both sexes. 

Women as well as men may be appointed to headships and inspector- 
ships. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Most of the vocational schools in Poland come under the central 
vocational education office, and have a uniform teaching system. They 
rank level with the general secondary schools. 

The junior secondary vocational schools are mixed establishments 
for training skilled workmen. They are of two kinds : those giving pupils 
already in employment a theoretical training to complete their practical 
working experience, and those giving pupils not yet in employment a 
theoretical and practical training. 

The senior secondary vocational schools are also mixed establishments, 
for training technicians and architects. 

The so-called “industrial training schools” prepare boys for the 
mining and metallurgical industries, and girls for the textile industry. 
The pupils are fed, boarded and clothed free of charge, and are granted 
scholarships. 

A new type of vocational school was recently instituted, after the 
establishment of the people’s democracy : the workers’ technical school, 
with a two-year course whereby workers of either sex can obtain the 
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technician's certificate giving them the right to appointment to certain 
posts in industry, and to access to a higher education establishment. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


Out of a total of 123,500 students enrolled in 83 higher education 
establishments, 40% are women. Women have access to higher education 
on an equal footing with men. The government makes every effort to 
enable even women who have children and go out to work, to attend a 
higher education establishment, through the institution of a vast network 
of day nurseries, nursery schools, canteens, etc. 

In the faculties of medicine and pharmacy, 40°, of the students are 
women. 

The teaching staff of higher education establishments is composed 
of men and women. At the present time 36 full professors and 21 assistant 
professors are women. 

Several thousand women in Poland are now engaged on scientific 
research. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training is the same for women as for men. Both may teach 
the subjects in which they have specialised. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S AccEssS TO EDUCATION 


The authorities have taken a number of measures to facilitate access 
to education at all levels. They have, for example, made education free, 
instituted scholarships, boarding schools and academic centres so as to 
enable the rural population to take up secondary and higher studies, 
and organised correspondence courses for persons in employment. All 
such measures apply equally to women as to men. 

At the close of the war, in 1945, there were roughly three and a half 
million illiterates in Poland. In collaboration with the youth movements, 
the women’s union and the rural mutual aid union, the government is 
conducting a campaign whereby illiteracy should in the near future be 
abolished. 
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PORTUGAL 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RiGcut TO EDUCATION 


While not making any specific reference to education, the constitution 
of Portugal proclaims the equality of all citizens before the law, without 
distinction of sex. The right of men and women to education is thus 
implicitly recognised. The relevant passage in the constitution runs as 
follows : “ The State of Portugal is a unitary, corporative republic, based 
on the equality of citizens before the law, free access of all classes to the 
benefits of civilisation, and participation of all constituent elements of 
the nation in administration and the drawing up of laws. Equality before 
the law implies the right to appointment to political office, on the basis 
of capacity or services rendered, and to the exclusion of all privileges 
deriving from birth, title, sex or social condition, excepting only the 
differences arising from their nature and the part they play in the family, 
in the case of women, and those arising from diversity of circumstance 
or inherent necessity, in the case of citizen’s burdens and advantages. ”’ 


Primary EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education, the school age, and textbooks 
are the same for both sexes. The subjects and the content of the curricula 
are also the same for both, except that needlework is prescribed only 
for girls. 

Women are entitled to teach in boys’ schools, but men may not 
teach in girls’ schools. 

Girls’ and mixed primary schools are directed by women, and inspected, 
like boys’ schools, by men. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


At secondary level, boys and girls are taught separately in the main 
towns (Lisbon, Oporto and Coimbre), and in mixed secondary schools 
in the provincial towns. 

The duration of secondary studies and textbooks are the same for 
both sexes. The secondary curricula are also the same for both, except 
that feminine crafts (two periods a week) are taken only by girls. 

Girls’ secondary schools are directed by women and inspected by men. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational establishments in Portugal are of three kinds : (a) mixed 
schools for industrial, commercial or arts-and-crafts training ; (b) girls’ 
schools of arts-and-crafts and feminine trades; (c) boys’ schools of arts 
and crafts. 

Suitable candidates of either sex are admitted to the mixed vocational 
schools. The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same 
for both sexes. 


HicgHer EpucaATION 


Men and women have equal access to all university faculties and 
other higher education establishments, and no fixed proportion of the 
places is reserved for either sex. 

Women show a preference for arts, medicine and pharmacy. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher educa- 
tion appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


All training colleges in Portugal are mixed. The curricula are the 
same for both sexes, except that only girls take feminine crafts. 
Headships of training colleges are at the present time filled by men, 


but there is no legal bar to the appointment of women to these posts. 


Facrors AFFECTING WoMEN’s AcCcESS TO EDUCATION 


In the social, economic and educational fields, all effective steps 
are taken to facilitate women’s access to the various levels of education. 
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SALVADOR 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Culture 


LEGISLATION ON WoMmeEN’'s Ricut to EpucaTion 


The right of both men and women to education is implicitly recognised 
by the constitution of Salvador of 1950. Article 199 of the section on 
“culture "’ of this constitution runs as follows: “ All inhabitants of the 
Republic have the right and duty to receive a basic education enabling 
them conscientiously and usefully to fulfil their tasks as workers, parents 
and citizens. Basic education will embrace primary education and, when 
provided by the State, will be free.” 

Article 200 of the constitution concerns the education of adult illite- 
rates: “ The conquest of illiteracy is work of social significance. All 
inhabitants of the country will assist in it in the manner prescribed by 
law.” 

Article 202 states : ** No educational establishment will refuse admis- 
sion to a child by reason of the relations between his parents or guardians, 
or of social, racial or political discrimination.” 


Primary EDUCATION 


Compulsory education applies to children of either sex from 7 to 
13 years of age. 

The subjects and the content of the primary curriculum, and text- 
books, are the same for both sexes. 

Women are entitled to teach in boys’ schools. Men may teach only 
certain subjects in girls’ schools (drawing, physical education, etc.). 

Girls’ schools are invariably directed and inspected by women. Urban 
mixed schools are generally directed by men, and rural mixed schools 
by women. 

Coeducation obtains in the primary classes of certain private 
establishments. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Public secondary establishments are not in principle mixed. In 
practice, boys are not admitted to girls’ schools, but girls’ may be admitted 
to boys’ schools. 

Private secondary establishments exist which are controlled by 
religious organisations, and are invariably one-sex. Private lay schools, 
on the other hand, are generally mixed. 
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Secondary curricula are the same for both sexes. 
Girls’ schools are directed and inspected by women, boys’ schools 
generally by men. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational schools in Salvador (giving training in bookkeeping, 
commerce, secretaryship, music, etc.) are all mixed. No fixed proportion 
of the places is reserved for either sex. 

The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 


HiGHer EDUCATION 


All university faculties and other higher education establishments 
in Salvador are open to both sexes. No priority is given either sex in 
the allocation of places available. 

Girls show a preference for chemistry and pharmacy, dentistry, 
medicine and surgery, law and social science, and arts. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of securing higher educa- 
tion appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Training colleges are one-sex establishments in the capital, and 
mixed establishments in the rest of the country. 
The curricula and the duration of studies are the same for both 


sexes. 
Girls’ training colleges are invariably directed by women. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S AccESS TO EDUCATION 


Women’s access to education is facilitated by the fact that public 
education at all levels is free, and that all fields of activity are open to 
both sexes. 

The shortage of qualified teachers acts as an impeding factor, but 
one whose influence is decreasing as training colleges are established by 
the government in all parts of the country. 
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From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’S RiGut TO EDUCATION 


Spanish constitutional and other legislation concerning the general 
rights of citizens, education and child protection, makes no differen- 
tiations on the basis of sex, and the rights recognised by such legislation 
are thus implicitly guaranteed to all persons irrespective of sex. 

Article 3, for example, of the law El Fuero de los Espanoles, which 
is constitutional in character, states: ‘“* The law guarantees equally the 
right of all Spaniards, without privilege of class or distinction of person.” 
Article 5, moreover, of the same law states: “ All Spaniards have the 
right to receive education and instruction ; they have the duty to acquire 
both of these, in the home or in private or public schools, according to 
their choice. The State will see that no talent is lost through lack of 
means.” 

In a detailed formulation of the educational rights of children, 
article 54 of the primary education act (Ley de Educacion primaria) 
proclaims that Spanish children are entitled, for example : 


‘*“(1) to spiritual, moral, social and physical education... 

** (4) to a local community which takes account of their needs, protects 
them against physical and moral danger, provides them with a healthy, 
safe place for their games and other leisure activities, and protects the 
educational and social establishments where they receive their education ; 

“(5) to a healthy, happy school life in conformity with their age, 
which from earliest childhood supplements, if need be, parental care, 
and is concerned with their education under the control and care of the 
teacher ; 

‘**(6) to the provision, if need be, of food and clothing during the 
period of their schooling ; 

(7) to rational re-educative treatment if they are deemed guilty 
of delinquence ; 

(8) to a certain minimum of education comprising practical, 
formulative and supplementary subjects, and to adequate assistance 
for the pursuit of further studies if they are intellectually gifted ; 

(9) to a training which prepares them for life by introducing them 
to the tasks awaiting them in the realm of their social activities ; 
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“ (10) to freedom, during the period of their schooling, from all 
work likely to impede their physical or intellectual development, or 
attendance at school, or to deprive them of the companionship, play 
and happiness to which they are entitled.”’ 


Article 1 of the act on university organisation (Ley de ordenacioé de 
la Universidad espafiola) states : ‘‘ The Spanish university is a corporation 
of teachers and students to which the State assigns the mission of providing 
higher education, and of developing and preparing youth for life, work 
for the development of science, and the practice of a profession in a way 
in keeping with spiritual ends and conducive to the greatness of Spain.” 

There is clearly no question in the abeve texts of special privileges 
for either sex. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education is the same for both sexes. 
The curriculum is also the same for both, except that only girls take 
needlework, and that the last three years (12 to 15) of primary schooling 
(which are not strictly obligatory) have a definite bias towards what 
are considered specifically feminine activities (dressmaking and needlework, 
drawing, music, leather, metal and other fine arts, cooking, weaving, etc.) 
in the case of girls, and offer elementary mechanics, carpentry, etc., in 
the case of boys. 

The content of the various subjects in the curriculum is adapted 
to the sex of the pupils. In the case of girls, arithmetic, for example, 
is related to practical life in the home, history concerns mainly domestic 
life and women’s habits at different periods, and biographies of famous 
women, and natural science deals with housing, clothing, food, etc. The 
purpose of such adaptation is to prepare girls to become good housewives ; 
aesthetic education is made to serve the same end, and is also of use in 
typically feminine occupations to those girls who are obliged to earn 
their own living. 

Textbooks are generally the same for both sexes. Every effort is 
made to encourage the publication of the best books and to introduce 
them into the schools. In the lower classes boys and girls use different 
readers. 

Pre-school and mixed classes are taught by women. Women comprise 
90%, of rural school staffs. Boys’ classes may be taken by women only 
as a provisional arrangement where the need arises. 

Girls’ or mixed primary schools are directed by women, and inspected 
by men or women. 


SECONDARY [EDUCATION 


In localities where it is possible, separate intermediate schools are 
established ; wherever only one school building is available, boys attend 
in the morning and girls in the afternoon, or vice-versa. 

The curriculum of subjects considered intellectual disciplines are 
taught, with the same content, to both sexes, while art education, physical 
education and education for work are given differentially. Girls in girls’ 
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secondary schools, moreover, take domestic economy and allied subjects 
(social and family education, hygiene, dressmaking, cookery, flower- 
growing, decoration, child care, elementary home nursing) in addition. 

The duration of secondary studies and textbooks are the same for 
girls as for boys. 

The reply states that it is considered desirable for girls’ schools to 
be taught and directed by women. Such a regulation does not apply to 
inspection, except for domestic economy. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Some vocational establishments in Spain are exclusively for boys, 
statutorily as well as in practice, while others (such as the nautical schools, 
and the schools for mines foremen, stonemasons, public works assistants 
and forest wardens) are so merely in practice. 

The intermediate, vocational establishments called Jnstitutos laborales 
are exclusively for girls, as are also the nursing and midwifery training 
sections attached to the faculties of medicine, the Santa Cristina official 
school for midwives, the Instituto de Ensananza profesional de la Mujer 
(the women’s vocational institute), the domestic economy schools, and 
the popular sections attached to certain schools of commerce. 

The following vocational establishments are mixed: the schools of 
commerce, the schools for training industrial and agricultural experts, 
the schools of arts and crafts, the “elementary work schools", the 
school of ceramics and the central school of languages. 

In mixed establishments no fixed proportion of the places is reserved 
for either sex. Very few girls, however, attend the school for industrial 
experts, for example, and their number is about 25°, less than that of 
boys at the schools of commerce. 


HiGuer EDUCATION 


No university faculties or other higher education establishments 
in Spain are statutorily reserved for one sex, but in practice women 
do not attend the schools of forestry engineers and of mining, and their 
number is very limited in the schools of architecture, agronomy, industrial 
studies, and advanced commercial studies. 

Women prefer to take up arts and philosophy, chemistry and 
pharmacy. 

No fixed proportion of the places in university faculties and other 
higher education establishments is reserved for either sex. Men and women 
have the same possibilities of securing higher education appointments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training is organised separately for each sex, but the duration 
of studies is the same for both. 

The only differentiation made in the teacher training programme 
on the basis of sex is that in the entrance examination girls have feminine 
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crafts as an additional subject, and that thereafter handicrafts are adapted 
according to the subjects the pupils will be called on to teach. 
Girls’ training colleges are mostly directed by women. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’s Access TO EDUCATION 


The number of women in Spain taking up studies is increasing. 
The proportion of pupils of each sex is about the same at primary level. 
Girls are in a minority at subsequent levels (35°, of total enrolments 
at secondary level, 25%, in vocational establishments, and 23°; in higher 
education). This must be ascribed to the fact that women’s education 
in Spain has by tradition always been orientated towards family life. 
Early marriage is not a significant factor in this regard, since in 43%, of 
the cases girls marry between the ages of 20 and 24, and in 32% between 
the ages of 25 and 29 years. 

Economic conditions may, according to circumstances, favour or 
impede women’s access to education. There are now a large number of 
women who have had to take up a given course of study in order to occupy 
auxiliary posts in public offices and administrations. The number of 
women taking up a liberal profession is also increasing. 
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SWEDEN 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WOMEN’S RiGcut TO EDUCATION 


Swedish legislation makes no explicit reference to equality of the 
sexes as regards the right to education. The principle, however, is implicitly 
recognised, and applied in the school regulations, where the terms “ youth ”’ 
and “ child’, applying to both sexes, are generally used. 


Primary EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and textbooks are the same 
for both sexes. 

The curricula are also the same for both, except that handicrafts 
consists of woodwork in the case of boys and needlework in the case of 
girls, and that some differentiation is made in sex education. 


Women are entitled to teach in boys’ schools and men in girls’ schools. 
Women are entitled equally with men to became heads or inspectors of 
primary schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Both sexes have access, in mixed or one-sex schools, to all types 
of secondary education in Sweden on the same terms, with only one excep- 
tion. This exception is the kind of secondary education, exclusively 
for girls, given in the girls’ municipal schools, at which studies are conducted 
more slowly than in other secondary establishments and have no exami- 
nations, and greater importance is given to Swedish and other modern 
languages, feminine crafts and domestic arts. 

Handicrafts and sex education are differentiated according to sex, as 
in the primary schools, and also physical education (the girls’ syllabus 
includes folk songs and dances). ‘The remaining, so-called intellectual 
subjects and the textbooks are the same for both sexes. 

So far as optional subjects are concerned, girls show a_ preference 
for languages and domestic arts, and boys for mathematics and technical 
subjects. 

Secondary schools may be directed and inspected by men and women 
alike. 

VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 


None of the regulations on vocational education aim at limiting 
girls’ access to any given branch of it. In general both sexes are admitted 
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to any of the public vocational schools, except the schools of domestic 
arts, which are statutorily reserved for girls and women. There is a 
growing tendency, however, to replace the latter schools by schools of, or 
courses in, domestic economy, to which men are also admitted. There 
are some private, State-aided vocational schools which are exclusively 
for one or other of the two sexes. 

Both sexes are eligible for the vocational training given in the central 
apprenticeship schools, the courses for the unemployed, the technical 
high schools, the schools of commerce, and the school of applied arts. 

No fixed proportion of the places is reserved for either sex at the 
mixed vocational schools, and a pupil may be refused admittance only 
on the grounds of inadequate previous training. The duration of studies 
for any given occupation is the same for both sexes. 

The following figures serve to show the proportion of girls, in the 
autumn of 1950, in some vocational schools (figures for other schools 
were not available) : 


Men | Women 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Apart from the military schools, which are attended only by men, 
higher education establishments and university faculties in Sweden 
are open on the same conditions to both sexes. 

Women show a preference for the faculties of arts, social studies, 
medicine, pharmacy and biology. 

Men and women have the same possibilities of appointment to the 
teaching staffs of higher education and university establishments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Only women are trained as nursery-infant, needlework and domestic 
arts teachers. 

Primary teachers are trained in mixed and one-sex training colleges, 
and secondary teachers in mixed courses. 

The duration of training is the same for both sexes, and the curricula 
differ only in respect of handicrafts. 

Girls’ training colleges are mostly directed by women, and mixed 
training colleges generaily by men. 





SWEDEN 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’s ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Family tradition and prejudice may in some cases still influence 
parents’ decisions concerning the education of their children, but do not 
appear to be factors having any special bearing on women’s access to 
education. 

In 1948, girls’ represented 55.4% of total enrolments in secondary 
schools, and boys 44.6%. This high proportion of girls is ascribed to 
the fact that boys are more attracted than girls by the possibility of 
paid employment and the independence it gives them. At university level, 
on the other hand, men are more numerous than women, either because 
the latter are more anxious to avoid contracting debts on account of 
their studies, or because they get married earlier. In this field tradition 
probably still plays a certain part, as also in respect of the preferences 
shown by each sex for given types of studies. 
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SWITZERLAND 


From the replies sent by the Cantonal Departments of Education 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In Switzerland the right to education is guaranteed in the first place 
by article 27 of the federal constitution of 1874, as follows : 

“The Confederation is authorised to establish, in addition to the 
existing polytechnic, a federal university and other higher education 
establishments, or to subsidise such establishments. 

* The cantons provide for primary education, which must be adequate 
and in the sole charge of the civil authorities. It is compulsory and, in 
public schools, free of charge. 

** Public schools must be so organised that members of all confessions 
may attend them without prejudice to their freedom of conscience or 
belief. 

* The Confederation will take all necessary measures against cantons 
not fulfilling these obligations.” 

This article clearly makes no differentiation on the basis of sex, and 
it forms the basis of school organisation in each of the cantons. 


Geneva 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RiGcut To EDUCATION 


The basic legislation of the Canton of Geneva makes no distinctions 


on the basis of sex, in regard to the right to education. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the 
same for both sexes. 

From the 2nd to the 7th class, girls take needlework for three periods 
a week, while boys take extra French and gymnastics. In the school 
leaving classes (the 8th and 9th), boys do handicrafts, while girls do 
domestic economy (dressmaking, laundering, ironing and cooking). 
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There are in principle no differences in the content of subjects taken by 
both sexes, although teachers take due account of the particular interests 
and leanings of each sex. 

Textbooks are the same for boys and girls up to the 7th class, but 
are often differentiated for the school leaving classes (the 8th and 9th). 

The first three classes, whether mixed or exclusively for boys or 
girls, are invariably taught by women. From the 4th class onwards, 
boys’ and mixed classes are taught by men, and girls’ classes by women. 
Occasionally a woman may be called on to teach a mixed 4th or 5th class. 

Inspection is effected by seven men, and three women (one nursery- 
infant inspectress and two primary inspectresses). Many classes are 
taught by women and inspected by men, but no classes taught by men 
are ever inspected by a woman. The inspectresses inspect only classes 
taught by women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Boys and girls preparing for matriculation study separately, the former 
at the boys’ grammar school and modern secondary school, the latter at 
the girls’ high school. In addition to the various matriculation sections, the 
girls’ high school has a so-called “ general culture and feminine education " 
section, for which there is no counterpart in the boys’ schools. The school 
of domestic economy is exclusively for girls. 

The boys’ grammar school course is one year longer than that of the 
girls’ high school (and is compensated for by one year less at primary 
level). The boys’ modern secondary school course, on the other hand, 
has the same duration as that of the girls’ high school. 

At the commercial high school, there are separate sections for each 
sex and one accelerated class exclusively for girls, and the 4th class (for 
matriculation in commerce) is mixed. 

The curricula of the matriculation sections at the boys’ grammar school 
and the girls’ high school are very similar, except that girls take music, 
while boys take extra gymnastics. 

There is no classical section in which Greek is taken at the girls’ 
high school. Girls wishing to take Greek are required to take optional 
courses at the girls’ high school, and then to do their two final years in 
the classical section of the boys’ grammar school. 

The head of the girls’ high school is a man, with a woman assistant 
and women in charge of the various sections. That this school is directed 
by a man is not a matter of principle, but is simply due to the fact that 
there were formerly an insufficient number of qualified women able to 
fill such a post. 

Dressmaking is inspected by a woman. 

The head of the school of domestic economy is a woman, with the 
assistance of women in charge of the various courses. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


With the exception of the girls’ school of domestic economy and the 
dressmaking classes, there are no vocational schools in Geneva which 
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are exclusively for one sex. Girls are legally entitled to admission to 
most of the sections of the trade school ; girls have taken, for example, the 
secondary engineering course. From the nature of things, however, there 
have in practice never been any girls at the school of mechanics or at 
the trade school (wood and building construction). Girls are to be found, 
at all events, studying at the school of watchmaking, the school of 
decorative arts, and the school of fine art. 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. No fixed proportion of the places in mixed schools is reserved 
for either sex. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


All university faculties and other higher education establishments 
in Geneva are open without distinction to either sex, and without priority 
to either. 

Private higher education institutions exist which are exclusively for 
girls. This is true of the school of social studies, and of the “‘ Bon Secours ” 
school of nursing; both these schools are canton-aided. 

As to the types of higher studies which women prefer to take up, the 
following are the statistics of enrolments in the various faculties of the 
University of Geneva for the academic year 1949-1950: 
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Men and women have equal possibilities of becoming professors. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Girls and boys may be admitted to teacher training on completion 
of their secondary studies. Courses are mixed, and their duration is the 
same for both sexes. Curricula differ somewhat in respect of certain 
subjects, because the girls prepare in particular to teach the junior primary 
classes, which are never taken by men. 

The teacher training course is directed by a man. 
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Neuchatel 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’S RiGut TO EDUCATION 


As for all cantons in Switzerland, the right to education in the Canton 
of Neuchatel is guaranteed in the first place by the federal constitution 
of 1874. 

In the second place, article 77 of the cantonal constitution of Neuchatel 
of 1858 stipulates that every citizen must ensure that his children or 
wards attend a public primary school or receive equivalent instruction 
elsewhere. 

The right to education would thus appear to be implicitly recognised 
for boys and girls alike by both these legislative texts, since neither of 
them makes any distinctions on the basis of sex. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The term of compulsary education is nine years for both sexes. 

Girls take needlework, while boys do handicrafts, but the primary 
curricula are in other respects essentially the same for both. In some 
communes somewhat more importance is given to gymnastics in the 
case of boys than in that of girls. 

Except for textbooks on domestic economy, which are used by 
girls only, boys and girls have the same textbooks. 

Women are entitled to teach in boys’ schools, and men in girls’ 
schools. 

Inspection is effected by men, except for the domestic economy 
classes, which are inspected by a woman, a federal specialist. In each 
commune the education committee may appoint a committee of women to 
inspect feminine crafts, and women may be members of the education 
committee. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The junior stage of secondary education in the Canton of Neuchatel 
is in principle mixed, but the communes are authorised to organise separate 
classes when numbers of pupils permit. The grammar schools, in Neuchatel 
and La Chaux-de-Fonds, representing the senior stage of secondary 
education, are mixed. There is, however, one girls’ high school in Neuchatel 
preparing pupils for the matriculation in literature. 

The duration of secondary studies is the same for both sexes. 

There are the following differences in the curricula for the junior 
stage. Boys take two periods of handicrafts a week and girls only one, 
in the classical section ; boys have five periods of mathematics and girls 
only four, in the 2nd year of this section ; and as replacement, girls take 
two periods of needlework a week, in both the Ist and the 2nd year. 
Boys, moreover, in the 3rd and 4th years, taking Greek, take one period 
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a week of natural science, which the girls do not take ; boys have three 
periods of physical education a week and girls only two, in all four years ; 
boys in the 3rd and 4th years, not taking Greek, have one period of music 
and one of handicrafts a week, while girls in these years have four periods 
a week of domestic science. 

There are the following differences in the curriculum of the compul- 
sory subjects for the modern section: only girls take domestic economy 
(four periods a week), needlework (two periods a week in the Ist year, 
one in the 2nd) and music (one period a week). Boys, on the other hand, 
have three periods a week of physical education (girls only two), two 
periods of drawing (girls only one) and, in the Ist and 2nd years, six 
periods of mathematics (girls only four in the Ist year and only five in 
the 2nd). 

So far as the optional subjects for the modern section are concerned, 
there are the following differences: only boys may take geometrical 
drawing and practical work in science, and music (compulsory for girls) 
is an option for boys. 

Girls generally have a greater number of hours of lessons a week 
than boys. In the 2nd and 3rd year of the classical section, for example, 
boys have thirty-two hours a week, while girls taking Greek have thirty- 
four and girls not taking Greek thirty-three. In the modern section, 
boys have twenty-seven hours a week on compulsory subjects, and girls 
thirty. 

At the senior stage of secondary education, there are no noteworthy 
differences between the curricula for the two sexes. This stage includes 
an education section, the curriculum of which is the same for boys and 
girls, except for specifically feminine activities. 

All secondary textbooks are chosen by the headmaster of the school, 
and are the same for both sexes. At the junior stage, girls have in addition 
a textbook on domestic economy. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The technical schools in the canton prepare pupils for masculine 
occupations (mechanics, electricians, watchmakers, jewellers), and are 
exclusively for boys, apart from certain specialised sections, such as 
watch repairing. 

There are two special schools for the training of women dressmakers 
and seamstresses, one at Neuchatel and one at La Chaux-de-Fonds. 

The three schools of commerce in the canton are open to boys and 
girls alike, except that the one at Neuchatel has a few classes exclusively 
for girls. 

In mixed vocational schools, no restrictions are placed on the number 
of girls that may be admitted. The duration of training for any given 
occupation is the same for both sexes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education establishments in the Canton of Neuchatel are 
open without distinction to either sex. Women most frequently enter the 
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faculties of arts and science, and less frequently those of law, commerce 
and theology. 
Women have the same possibilities as men of becoming professors. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training classes are mixed, both in the education sections 
of the grammar schools and at the training college. The duration of 
studies and the curricula are the same for both sexes, except for specifically 
feminine activities. 


Factors APFECTING WoMEN’s ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


It is possible, on the one hand, that parents refuse to give their 
daughters a higher education on the grounds that the latter will get 
married, and, on the other, that a girl is needed in the home. Prejudices, 
if they exist, are at all events certainly disappearing. 

The possibilities or conditions of employment may perhaps sometimes 
influence enrolments in the vocational schools. A high demand for labour 
discourages continued studies, and there may be fewer enrolments for 
dressmaking or seamstressing if the factories, for example, engage numerous 
women. 

Scholarships being granted without differentiation to either sex, a 


family’s financial status should in principle have no influence on women’s 
access to education. 


Ticino 


LEGISLATION ON WomeEN’'s Ricut To EDUCATION 


Article 32 of the school code of the Canton of Ticino explicitly states 
as follows : “* Primary education is compulsory for children of both sexes, 
domiciled in the canton and aged 6 to 14 years.” 


Primary EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age are the 
same for both sexes. The curriculum is also the same for both, except 
that only girls take needlework, while boys compensate with a little more 
drawing, handicrafts, natural science, history and geography. 

The textbooks are in general the same for both sexes, apart from 
some readers exclusively for girls. 

In principle, women are entitled to teach a boys’ class, and men 
a girls’ class. Article 76 of the school code, however, states that in 
communes with a9 number of primary schools, teaching posts should be 
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equitably divided between men and women, the latter being preferably 
assigned to girls’ classes, and to boys’ or mixed classes in the Ist and 
2nd year. 

Inspection of all primary schools is effected by men (six altogether). 
The nursery-infant schools are inspected by a woman. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary establishments in the Canton of Ticino are mixed, except 
that in the two principal towns, Lugano and Locarno, separate classes 
have been established at the grammar schools on account of the large 
numbers of pupils. 

The duration of secondary education and the curricula are the same 
for both sexes, except that only girls take needlework (two periods a 
week). Textbooks are also the same for both. 

The girls’ section of the grammar schools both at Lugano and Locarno 
is directed by a woman. All other secondary schools in the canton are 
directed by a man. 

The schools of commerce are mixed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There are two vocational schools, coming under the cantonal author- 
ities, which are exclusively for boys: the school of mechanical arts at 
Bellinzona and the school of foremen and house painters at Lugano. 

The communes of Bellinzona, Lugano, Locarno and Biasca have 
ach established a vocational school exclusively for girls. 

The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
either sex. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


The canton has no university or other higher education establishments. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The cantonal training college (Scuola magistrale) in Locarno has a 
section for girls and a section for men, both being under one head, a man. 
The assistant head of the men’s section is a man, and that of the girls’ 
section a woman. 

The duration of teacher training and the curriculum are the same 
for both sexes. 

In general more girls than boys take up teaching. This is because 
teaching, in a canton poor in industry and commerce, is one of the most 
promising professions for educated women. Enrolment of girls at the 
training college has in no way been affected by the coming into force 
of the 1934 act excluding married women from the teaching profession. 
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Valais 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


In accordance with article 4 of the act dated 16th November, 1946, 
communes in the Canton of Valais are required to open sufficient classes 
to provide for the education of all children domiciled within their bound- 
aries. The right to education is thus implicitly recognised for both sexes. 


Primary EDUCATION 


In accordance with article 20 of the same act, the compulsory school 
age is fixed at seven to fourteen for girls, and seven to fifteen for boys. 
On completion of their compulsory schooling, boys are required to attend 
continuation courses with a practical bias, until the age of nineteen, 
and girls to attend the domestic economy school until the age of sixteen or, 
in communes where such a school does not exist, to extend their compulsory 
schooling until the age of fifteen (as for boys) and then receive adequate 
instruction in domestic economy before reaching the age of nineteen. 

Only girls take handwork and domestic economy. All other subjects 
are taken by both sexes, but with the following differences in the allocation 
of periods : 
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Textbooks are the same for both sexes, except for the girls’ domestic 
economy textbook. 

Only in exceptional circumstances are women allowed to teach in 
a boys’ school, or men in a girls’ school. 

Handwork, exclusively for girls, is inspected by a woman. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Boys and girls receive their secondary education, whether classical 
or commercial, separately. All secondary establishments for girls are 
taught by nuns. 

The classical course lasts seven years for girls, and eight years for 
boys. In the girls’ commercial schools, one whole term of the last year 
is devoted to domestic economy. 

The same textbooks are used by both sexes. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There are no full-time vocational schools in the canton. Young 
persons of either sex wishing to learn a trade, take up an apprenticeship, 
whereby they are required to attend vocational continuation classes. 

The duration of apprenticeship for any given occupation is the same 
for either sex. 


HiGHer Epucation 


There are no higher education establishments in the canton. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Men and women teachers are trained separately. The instruction 
in the girls’ training colleges is given by nuns. 

The duration of teacher training is the same for both sexes, and curric- 
ula practically the same. 

There are as many women as men in charge of the canton’s primary 
schools. Very few girls, however, take up public secondary teaching, 
their chances of employment being practically nil, inasmuch as all second- 
ary establishments for girls, as noted above, are in the hands of nuns. 


Vaud 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’sS RiGut TO EDUCATION 


The legislation of the Canton of Vaud implicitly recognises the right 
to education for both sexes, 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration ci compulsory education (nine years) and the school 
age (from seven to sixteen) are the same for both sexes. 

Needlework and domestic economy are taken only by girls. All other 
subjects, without differences in content, are taught to boys and girls alike. 
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Textbooks are also the same for both, except for a domestic economy 
textbook used only by girls aged 15 to 16 years. 

Women are entitled to teach in boys’ schools and men in girls’ schools. 
Inspection, however, is effected exclusively by men, with the exception of 
needlework and domestic science classes, for whose inspection throughout 
the canton one woman is responsible. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Both boys and girls are admitted to classical secondary education, 
but are taught separately. Boys attend the cantonal classical secondary 
school and the cantonal classical grammar school, girls the girls’ high 
school and the girls’ grammar school. There are in addition communal 
secondary schools, which are mixed except at Vevey, which has a boys’ 
secondary school and a girls’ high school. 

Both sexes are also admitted to scientific secondary education 
(modern languages, science and mathematics), and are taught together, 
either at the cantonal scientific secondary school or the cantonal scientific 
grammar school. As for classical secondary education, there are also 
communal secondary schools with mixed classes. 

Both sexes, further, are admitted to commercial education. They are 
taught either separately, or together in the mixed commercial sections 
attached to some of the communal secondary schools. 

The only difference in the duration of secondary studies is to be 
found in classical secondary education, which lasts eight years (i.e., 
six at the secondary school and two at the grammar school) for boys, and 
nine years (i.e., six at the high school and three at the grammar school) 
for girls. 

The secondary curricula are in essentials the same for both sexes. 
It should, however, be noted that the girls’ high school and grammar 
school have a so-called general education section for which no equivalent 
exists in boys’ schools. Handicrafts, moreover, are optional for boys, 
while needlework is compulsory in the general education section, and 
optional in the classical section, for girls. 

Textbooks are the same for either sex. 

Girls’ high schools are directed by men. This is not a question of 
principle, however, as such appointments are open to candidates of both 
sexes. 

Secondary inspection throughout the canton is effected by one male 
inspector. 


HiGHer EDUCATION 


All university faculties and other higher education establishments 
are open without restrictions of any kind to both sexes. 

Women represent 50°, of the total number of students in the faculty 
of arts, 30°, in the school of social and political science, and 40% at the 
school of pharmacy. 

Women have in principle the same right of appointment to university 
or other higher education teaching posts as men, but in practice are rarely 
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appointed to such posts. The ninety-eight full professors are all men, and 
there is only one woman among the forty-three chargés-de-cours and two 
among the thirty-three privat-docents. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Although under the same head and in the same building, teacher 
training for each sex is given separately. The duration of the course is 
the same for both sexes. 

The teacher training programme is also the same for both, except 
that boys take handicrafts while girls do needlework. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


From the reply! sent by the Union Department of Education, Arts and Science 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Legislation on education in the Union of South Africa makes no 
differentiations on the basis of sex, and provides equal educational facilities 
for boys and girls. The right to education thus applies implicitly to both 
sexes. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education is the same for both sexes. 
The primary curriculum is also the same for both, except in regard to 
handwork (girls take needlework and domestic science, and boys woodwork 
or metalwork) and physical education (which is organised separately for 
“ach sex). 

The textbooks used are the same for both sexes. 

Women may teach in boys’ primary schools, but it is usual for girls’ 
primary schools to be staffed solely by women. One-sex primary schools 
are in any case in the minority. 

Girls’ primary schools are usually directed by women, and mixed 
primary schools by men. There are very few women inspectors, and in 
large centres where they function they are generally responsible for 
visiting girls’ schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education in the Union of South Africa is provided in one- 
sex and mixed high schools. When the population of a school becomes 
unwieldy, the school is for convenience usually split into two schools, 
one for girls and one for boys. 

The duration of secondary education and textbooks are the same for 
both sexes. The secondary curriculum is also the same for both, except as 
regards handicrafts. 

Girls’ secondary schools are usually directed by a woman, and mixed 
schools by a man. 

Inspection is effected by men, except in regard to domestic science 
and arts and crafts. 


1 Referring exclusively to the European population; existing educational 
facilities for Non-Europeans apply equally to both sexes. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Primary and secondary education in the Union of South Africa 
is controlled by the provincial education departments. Vocational educa- 
tion (agriculture excepted), on the other hand, is the concern of the Union 
Department of Education, Arts and Science. 

Vocational education exclusively for boys is provided in (a) technical 
high schools, at which three- and four-year post-primary courses are 
offered in such trades as cabinet-making, tailoring and motor mechanics, 
in addition to general subjects, and (b) schools of industries for boys, 
which were established under the Children’s Act (No. 31 of 1937) and offer 
similar courses to those of the technical high schools. 

Vocational education exclusively for girls is provided in (a) housecraft 
high schools, offering three- and four-year post-primary courses in 
domestic science, dressmaking, interior decoration, etc., and also an 
assistant-matron’s course and classes in Afrikaans, English and Bible 
history, (b) schools of industries for girls, established by the Children’s 
Act. (No. 31 of 1937) and offering similar courses to those of the housecraft 
high schools, and (c) Barkly House Training College, a technical college 
offering courses of a post-secondary nature for training nursery school 
teachers. 

In addition to the above one-sex establishments, there are the follow- 
ing mixed establishments: (a) commercial high schools for pupils who 
have passed standard VIII, giving courses in English, Afrikaans, mathema- 


tics and hygiene, and commercial courses in shorthand and typing 
(English and Afrikaans), bookkeeping, commerce, economics and German ; 
(b) technical colleges, providing post-primary and post secondary courses 
in technical, commercial and domestic subjects (and also training courses 
for trade school, commercial, nursery school and arts-and-crafts teachers). 

In mixed vocational establishments the facilities and the duration of 
studies for any given course are the same for both sexes. 


HiGHer EpucaATION 


All university faculties and other higher education establishments 
in the Union of South Africa are open without limitation, provided the 
basic educational requirements are met, to both sexes. 

Women more commonly take up courses in pure arts, fine arts, social 
science and music. 

University and other higher education appointments are equally 
accessible to both sexes, qualifications and experience being the two 
main considerations in selection. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
All training colleges in the Union provide training facilities for both 


men and women, and are directed by men, except for two which are 
exclusively for women, and are directed by women. 
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Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


There are no factors in the Union impeding women’s access to educa- 
tion. All avenues of education are open to all persons, irrespective of sex. 
Secondary as well as primary education is free. 

Large employing bodies such as the public services, the railways 
and the banks offer posts to women who have passed standard VIII, 
whereas they require a standard X certificate (matriculation) in the 
case of men. This tends to detract women from further study, especially 
as the ultimate career for most of them is marriage. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


England and Wales 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RiGHT TO EDUCATION 


Section 36 of the Education Act, 1944, states : “ It shall be the duty 
of the parent of every child of compulsory school age to cause him to 
receive efficient full-time education suitable to his age, ability, and apti- 
tude, either by attendance at school or otherwise.” 

Section 8 (1) of the same act states : “* It shall be the duty of every local 
education authority to secure that there shall be available for their arez 
suflicient schools (a) for providing primary education... ; (b) for providing 
secondary education... ; and the schools available for an area shall not 
be deemed to be sufficient unless they are sufficient in number, character, 
and equipment to afford for all pupils opportunities for education offering 
such variety of instruction and training as may be desirable in view 
of their different ages, abilities, and aptitudes, and of the different periods 
for which they may be expected to remain at school, including practical 
instruction and training appropriate to their respective needs.” 

These measures apply to all children of school age in England and 
Wales, irrespective of their sex. In this connection the reply from the 
Ministry quotes Section 1 (1) of the Interpretation Act, 1889: *‘ In this 
Act and in every Act passed after the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty, whether before or after the commencement of this Act, unless 
the contrary intention appears, (a) words importing the masculine gender 
shall include females.” 

It is also laid down in the Education Act, 1944 (Section 61) that 
no fees shall be charged for admission to, or education in, any school 
maintained by a local education authority or any continuation school 
of the “ county college ” type. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration and the age limits of compulsory education in England 
and Wales are the same for girls as for boys. 

As to the curriculum, it is impossible to give details, because in 
England and Wales the curriculum is not laid down by the Ministry of 
Education, but is controlled largely by the local education authorities and 
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individual headmasters. The great majority of primary schools are mixed, 
and the main difference in the curriculum at that stage is that needlework 
is mostly taught only to girls (though the modern tendency is to postpone 
any direct instruction in needlework until about the age of 9); even so, 
in a fair number of schools the boys are offered the opportunity of taking 
needlework if they wish. More often, however, the boys occupy the time 
which the girls devote to needlework, in various other crafts, e.g., modelling, 
bookcraft or light woodwork. In the later years of the primary stage, 
which ends at about 11, boys and girls are often separated for physical 
education and games, but a number of schools have now given up this 
separation, and it seems likely that the move in this direction will continue. 
In the playing of organised games, on the other hand, it is still common 
to find boys of over 9 separated from the girls. 

Textbooks, for which there is no central control and which are norm- 
ally chosen by the individual teachers, are generally speaking the same 
for both sexes. 

There is nothing to prevent women teaching in boys’ primary schools 
and men in girls’ primary schools ; such is unusual, but not unknown. It 
should, however, be noted (a) that the great majority of primary schools are 
mixed, (b) that it is very uncommon for men to teach classes of infants 
(children from 5-7), which are nearly all mixed ; this is due to custom, 
based on the idea that it is natural for women to look after young children 
and on the fact that most men would not wish to teach infants. 

In connection with the sex of teachers, it should also be noted that 
there is at present a shortage of women teachers in primary schools, and 
the official policy is to increase the proportion of men teachers in such schools. 

Girls’ primary schools are almost invariably in the charge of a woman. 
The majority of mixed primary schools are directed by women, except 
in the case of separate junior schools (for the older children aged 7 to 11). 
In mixed schools it is usual for the senior assistant teacher to be of the 
opposite sex from the head. 

Women and men inspectors are not now organised separately, and 
schools are generally speaking inspected by men and women inspectors 
indiscriminately, although there is a tendency for more women inspectors to 
specialise in dealing with infants’ schools, in which they are more likely 
to have had teaching experience. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are three main types of secondary school in England and Wales : 
(a) grammar schools, offering an academic education from the age of 11 
to 16 or 18, which may lead to professional or clerical employment or to 
a university ; (b) modern schools, offering an education with a practical 
bias, from 11 to 15 or 16 years of age ; (c) technical schools, offering a 
general education related to industry or commerce, from 11 or 13 to 16 
years of age. In each of these three categories, there are boys’ schools, 
girls’ schools and mixed schools. 

Secondary education is available to both sexes without distinction. 

As for primary education, the secondary curricula are not controlled 
centrally in England and Wales, and it is possible to indicate only general 
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practice in this regard. In most secondary schools, boys and girls both take 
religious instruction, English, history, geography, mathematics, science, 
art and crafts, music, physical education, and (when they are taught) 
classics and modern languages. Boys usually have handicraft and girls 
housecraft (including needlework) as well ; in a few schools boys get some 
housecraft and girls some handicraft. 

As regards the content of any given subject, there is seldom much diffe- 
rentiation on the basis of sex, though it might be roughly true to say that 
in science boys do more physics and chemistry and girls more biology. 
Physical education, where the treatment is quite different, is the one 
exception to this rule, and the teachers of it have different training for 
their work. 

In technical schools, work linked with engineering, building and 
mining is usually taken only by boys; work linked with housecraft and 
nursing only by girls; work linked with agriculture, art and (where it 
occurs) music, by both; and work linked with commerce by both, but 
by more girls than boys. 

Textbooks, for which, as for primary textbooks, there is no central 
control and which are normally chosen by the individual teachers, are 
generally the same for both sexes. 

Girls’ secondary schools are almost invariably directed by women, 
but mixed secondary schools usually by men. It is usual in mixed schools 
to appoint a senior assistant teacher of the opposite sex to the head. 

Boys’, girls’ and mixed secondary schools are in principle inspected 
indiscriminately by men or women, but there is a natural tendency for 


women inspectors to specialise in subjects taken more frequently by girls, 
and vice versa. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education in England and Wales is provided in very 
varied ways, and not all of it comes under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Education. The majority of it, however, takes place in establishments 
for further education maintained by local education authorities. These 
establishments, which cater for both full-time and part-time students, are 
open to men and women without distinction, and generally this might 
be said of all vocational education in England and Wales, although there 
are, of course, many vocational courses in which the students of one or 
other of the sexes predominate. 

The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
women as for men. 


HicHer EDUCATION 


The universities and most other higher education establishments 
in England and Wales are independent institutions, not subject to central 
or local government concrol, and it is difficult to give comprehensive infor- 
mation concerning them. Generally speaking all universities and other 
higher education establishments are open to both sexes, except the theolo- 
gical colleges preparing students for the only professions closed to women, 
i.e., priesthood of the Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Presbyterian and Methodist ministries. 
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In the case of the ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge, women 
have been admitted only recently and, as these two universities are mainly 
residential, only to a limited extent. The number of women undergraduate 
students who can be admitted to Oxford University is about 1,000, as 
compared with about 5,500 men. At Cambridge, to which women were 
first admitted to full membership as recently as the spring of 1948, the 
number of women undergraduates is limited by the * Ordinance of the 
University ” to one-fifth of the average number of resident men in the three 
preceding academical years ; in practice only about 600 women are admitted 
at present, as compared with about 6,000 men. 

The Royal Free Hospital School, founded (as the “London School 
of Medicine for Women’) in 1874 for the medical education of women, 
became coeducational in 1947, It is a school of the University of London. 

The following table shows the percentages of men and women students 
in the various subject groups for the academic year 1949-1950 in univers- 
ities and university colleges in Great Britain : 





Subject Men (%) Women (%) 
' 
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i nk ae an ee eee 20.6 
Ee oe Soe as a rae oe ae 16.9 
ss. lig gr gis ae: Sar cw ee age we ee 3.7 
Technology 
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Men and women generally have equal possibilities of securing higher 
education appointments; the vice-chancellor of London University, for 
instance, is a woman. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


In recent years there has been an increasing tendency to set up 
mixed training colleges, but the majority of them are still for men or for 
women only. 

Generally speaking no differentiation is made on the basis of sex in the 
duration of teacher training. A few training colleges offer a three-year 
course for women who wish to specialise in the teaching of physical educa- 
tion (instead of the normal two-year course for non-graduate teachers), 
but there are no such three-year courses for men. The reason for this is 
historical, and not a matter of principle. There are also a number of 
three-year courses for women only, in housecraft, a subject which men 
do not teach. 

So far as training college curricula are concerned, it should be borne 
in mind that they are not laid down centrally in England and Wales, 
but are decided on by area training organisations and the colleges them- 
selves. No differentiation is made in these curricula on the basis of sex, 
except what is necessary on account of the different kinds of work that 
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men and women do. Very few men, for example, have specific training 
for teaching infants; many women, but no men, take needlework and 
domestic subjects ; if women take woodwork or metalwork, they do so 
in a different way from men ; physical education is taught differently to 
the two sexes. Men and women take the same subjects in their examina- 
tions, except for the specific subjects mentioned. 

Women's training colleges are directed by women, and mixed training 
colleges usually, though not always, by men. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


There is no significant difference between the sexes, in regard to 
enrolments, before the vocational and higher education stages. At these 
stages men are in a large majority. The main reason for this is undoubtedly 
the prospect of early marriage for women, which usually makes it necessary 
for them to abandon their career to care for children. They tend, therefore, 
to be less ready than men to devote further time to study or training, 
and they or their parents to be more reluctant to spend money on them, 
where this would be necessary. When family resources are limited, they 
are more likely to be devoted to a boy’s than to a girl’s education, if the 
choice has to be made. There are also more endowed scholarships at 
universities, which are obtainable only by men. 

There are, of course, other factors, some of which are rather complex. 
Women have been admitted to many professions and trades only recently, 
and there still lingers a certain amount of prejudice against their employ- 
ment. Comparatively few women wish, in any case, to take up professions 
which depend on a knowledge of technology, science or mathematics, 
or to be apprenticed to a skilled trade. Unskilled jobs in factories, on 
the other hand, offering relatively high wages at the outset, are easily 
obtainable by women at the present time, and are naturally attractive to 
them if they expect to be married at a normal age. 

There is also at the present time a shortage of women in the professions 
(such as nursing and teaching) which are predominantly female, and 
women are urged to take them up on altruistic grounds as a form of 
service. 


Northern Ireland 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RiGcut TO EDUCATION 


The basic legislation in Northern Ireland dealing with education 
embraces the Education Act (Northern Ireland), 1947, and the extensions 
and amendments of it. Article 34 of this act runs as follows : “ It shall be 
the duty of the parent of every child of compulsory school age to cause 
him to receive efficient full-time education suitable to his age, ability, and 
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aptitude, either by regular attendance at school or otherwise.”” The act 
does not differentiate here or elsewhere between the sexes, and guarantees 
the right to education equally to both. 


PriMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education and the school age in Northern 
Ireland are the same for both sexes. The school age lies between 5, 54% or 
6 (local education authorities have a limited discretion in this matter) 
and 14 years. The upper limit is to be extended to 15 not later than 
3lst March, 1953, and there is provision for raising it to 16 when circum- 
stances permit. 

The primary curricula are the same for both sexes, except that 
handwork includes knitting and needlework usually only in the case 
of girls. No differentiation on the basis of sex is made in textbooks. 

Women may teach in boys’ primary schools, but men do not teach 
in girls’ primary schools. 

Girls’ primary schools are invariably directed by women. Mixed 
primary schools are normally directed by men, but there is no statutory 
bar to the appointment of women as principals of such schools. 

Duties are allocated to inspectors irrespective of sex. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


No type of secondary establishment is statutorily confined to either 
sex, but in practice girls do not take the technical course available in 
technical intermediate schools (which form part of the secondary network). 

The duration of secondary studies is the same for both sexes. The 
curricula are also the same for both, but boys do not normally take domestic 
science, or girls manual instruction. It should also be noted that little 
provision has hitherto been made for the teaching of pure science in 
girls’ grammar schools; the Ministry’s present policy, however, is to 
encourage the introduction of science teaching in all girls’ schools. 

No differentiation on the basis of sex is made in secondary textbooks. 

Girls’ secondary schools are invariably directed by women, and 
mixed secondary schools by men. There is no statutory reason, however, 
why a school of the latter type should not be under the control of a woman. 

Duties are allocated to inspectors irrespective of sex. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Further education establishments, commonly called “ technical 
schools ’’, exist for both sexes without distinction. No fixed proportion 
of places is reserved for either sex, and classes are provided in accordance 
with demand. 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 
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HiGHER EDUCATION 


All higher education establishments, including university faculties, 
are open to both sexes. In practice, however, women do not seek to enter 
theological colleges or departments. 

No priority of access is given to either sex, and both have the same 
possibilities of becoming professors. 

In general, women seem to prefer the liberal arts. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training programmes are the same for both sexes. Northern 
Ireland has one non-denominational, mixed training college, and one 
Roman Catholic training college with a separate branch for each sex. 

The women’s branch of the Roman Catholic training college is directed 
by a woman. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Women’s attitude to education is influenced in Northern Ireland by 
certain social and economic factors, to an extent that varies from place 
to place. In rural areas especially, for example, marriage is traditionally 
late, but women do not usually spend the intervening period in pursuing 
their studies, but rather in working on their parents’ farm or in some 
commercial activity, the proceeds from which will help to finance their 
later needs. While there is no traditional prejudice against the further 
education of women as such, women generally tend to doubt its ultimate 
practical value. It would be incorrect to attribute any influence in this 
connection to the employment agencies, as these operate to find employ- 
ment for those in need of it, irrespective of sex. 

A shortage of schools affects boys and girls equally, and the present 
lack of teachers is probably more serious in the case of men than of 
women, 

It may be said, finally, that the country has no real problems in 
connection with women’s access to education. 


Scotland 


From the reply! sent by the Scottish Education Department 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s RiGcut To Epucation 
Scottish legislation makes no distinction between the sexes in regard 
to the right to education. The Education (Scotland) Act, 1946 imposes on 
every education authority the duty to secure that adequate and efficient 


1 Received after completion of ** General Survey’’. 
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provision is made throughout their area of all forms of primary, secondary 
and further education. It also places upon the parents of every child of 
school age, boy or girl, the duty to provide efficient education for him or 
her suitable to his or her age, ability and aptitude either by causing him 
or her to attend a public school regularly or by other means. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The duration of compulsory education in Scotland is the same for 
both sexes. 

The curriculum and textbooks are also the same for both, except 
that needlework is compulsory for girls and optional for boys. 

Most primary schools are mixed, and the teachers may be men or 
women. The youngest children are normally taught by women. The 
teachers in the few girls’ primary schools are women. 

Mixed primary schools are directed by head teachers of either sex. 
The few girls’ primary schools are directed by women. 

Primary schools are inspected by inspectors of either sex. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Most Scottish secondary schools are coeducational. The few one-sex 
schools are to be found mostly in the cities. There are also a few residential 
schools, providing secondary courses with an agricultural bias, which 
cater for one sex only. 

The duration of secondary studies and the textbooks are the same 
for both sexes. 

The secondary curriculum is generally the same for both, except that 
boys usually take technical subjects while girls take domestic subjects. 

Mixed secondary schools may be directed by head teachers of either 
sex, but most are directed by men. Education authorities are required to 
appoint a woman teacher to act as woman adviser in every mixed school 
which contains more than 200 girls and is directed by a man. The few 
girls’ secondary schools are directed by women. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Post-school vocational education is provided by means of full-time 
courses, part-time day courses, and evening classes. There is no legal 
barrier to the admission of either sex to any of these, but certain occupa- 
tions are traditionally regarded as suitable for men and others for women 
(building and engineering for men, for example, and nursing and domestic 
subjects for women), and the corresponding courses thus attract only 
male or only female students. 
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In courses and classes attended by students of both sexes, no fixed 
proportion of the places is reserved for either sex. The duration of training 
for any given occupation is the same for both sexes. 


HiGuer EpucaATION 


Of the sixteen higher technological colleges (“‘ Central Institutions ”’) 
in Scotland, the two domestic science colleges are in practice open only 
to women, and the one nautical college only to men. 

In courses attended by both sexes, no fixed proportion of the places 
is reserved for either. 

The women attending such colleges show a preference for domestic 
science catering, institutional management, art, music, commercial 
subjects, dairying, and poultry-keeping. 

Teaching appointments are accessible to both sexes equally. In 
practice, however, technical colleges in which men students predominate 
are staffed predominantly by men teachers, while the two domestic 
science colleges are staffed entirely by women. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


There are in Scotland four teacher training centres which cater for 
both men and women students, two Roman Catholic training colleges 
which take only women students, and one college for training women 
teachers of physical education. Men teachers of physical education are 
trained separately in a college which is part of one of the four training 
centres. 

Courses of training for primary and secondary teachers and other 
courses taken by men and women alike, which lead to a qualification to 
teach certain technical subjects, such as art, music, physical education 
and commercial subjects, are the same length for both sexes, with one 
exception in the field of primary school teaching. Men who wish to become 
primary teachers must take a university degree and then complete a 
one-year course of professional training (making four years in all). Women, 
on the other hand, may do the same or, alternatively, take wholly at the 
training centre a non-graduate course of training lasting three years. 

Men and women who are taking the same type of course follow the 
same basic curricula, but provision is made for variation in respect of 
those subjects which are ordinarily taught by women only or by men only. 
Women teachers may specialise in infant and nursery school teaching, and 
courses of training are provided for this purpose. 

Women’s training colleges are directed by women, and mixed training 
colleges by men. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


There are no factors impeding or favouring women’s access to the 
various levels of education in Scotland. 
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UNITED STATES 


From the reply sent by the U.S. Office of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’s Ricut TO EDUCATION 


The constitution of the United States leaves to each state of the 
Union the right and responsibility to organise its educational system as it 
deems most appropriate. Legislation concerning the establishment and 
maintenance of public education is thus to be found at state level. The 
state constitutions make it obligatory upon their respective legislatures 
to organise free public school facilities for all children, and explicitly 
or implicitly provide that public education shall be available without 
discrimination on the basic of sex. 

The following are a few examples of state constitutional provisions 
that illustrate the character of the basic laws extending equal educational 
rights to both sexes : 


Colorado: *“* The general assembly shall, as soon as practicable, 
provide for the establishment and maintenance of a thorough and uniform 
system of free public schools throughout the state, wherein all residents 
of the state, between the ages of six and twenty-one years, may be educated 
gratuitously.”” (State Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 1.) 


Kansas; ** The legislature, in providing for the formation and regu- 
lation of schools, shall make no distinction between the rights of males 
and females.”’ (State Constitution, Art. II.) 


Missouri: “ A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being 
essential to the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the 
General Assembly shall establish and maintain free public schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of all persons in the State between the age of six 
and twenty years.’’ (State Constitution, Art. XI, Sec. 1.) 


Pennsylvania: “* The General Assembly shall provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all children of the Commonwealth above the age of six years may 
be educated. "’ (State Constitution Art. X, Sec. 1.) 


Washington: “ It is the paramount duty of the state to make ample 
provision for the education of all children residing within its borders 
without distinction or preference on account of race, color, caste, or sex.” 
(State Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 1.) 
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Primary EDUCATION 


The duration and the age limits of compulsory education are the 
same for both sexes. 

There is, moreover, no essential difference in the type of education 
available to girls and boys during the elementary school period, which 
may consist of various combinations of grades from the kindergarten 
through grade 8. Classes in health and physical education sometimes 
separate girls and boys, since the latter may be stronger and may want 
a more strenuous type of exercise, but some at least of the activities are 
combined. In the upper grades, boys and girls are sometimes separated 
for several periods a week so that the girls may take a course in home and 
family living, and the boys a shop course which includes work with wood 
and possibly electricity, home mechanics, printing or mechanical drawing ; 
the general trend, however, is towards combined classes in which both boys 
and girls work with all kinds of materials, so that they may become better 
members of their family groups. 

Textbooks are the same for both sexes, except possibly for the subjects, 
mentioned above, which may be taught separately. 

All public elementary schools are coeducational. The great majority 
of teachers are women, although men are encouraged to take up teaching 
in such schools. 

Klementary schools may be directed by a man or a woman. Usually 
both sexes are represented among the headships in any given city. Some 
cities may have a policy of appointing one or the other sex, but there is 
no fixed custom in the matter. A recent study (** Administrative Opportun- 
ities for Women in School Systems ”’, published by the National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education) shows that, in the median of 
164 cities with a population of 30,000 or more, 58.7% of elementary 
principals are women. The number is higher in the smaller cities. Inspec- 
tors may also be men or women, but are more often women. The same 
study reveals that 50.1°, of the supervisors and directors of instruction 
for elementary and secondary schools, in the median of 164 cities, were 
women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The great majority of the public high schools in the United States are 
coeducational. In 1910 and 1938, there were respectively 34 and 87 boys’ 
schools, 26 and 76 girls’ schools, and 10,153 and 24,427 mixed schools. 

Among private high schools, the proportion of mixed schools is not 
nearly so high. In 1910 and 1938, there were respectively 348 and 558 
boys’ schools, 511 and 965 girls, schools, and 922 and 1,530 mixed 
schools. 

The duration of secondary studies is legally the same for both sexes, 
but girls tend to stay on longer than boys. The girls in public high schools 
consequently outnumber the boys (2,951,853 as compared to 2,753,003 
in the school year 1915-1946, in the last four years of high school), despite 
the fact that there are 101.5 boys for every 100 girls of high school age, 
among the general population. 
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The curriculum offerings are much the same for girls as for boys. 
Certain subjects are often regarded as being for one sex only. Industrial 
arts, for example, is frequently thought of as a boys’ subject, and home 
economics as a girls’ subject. Business subjects, especially stenography 
and typewriting, are taken more frequently by girls than by boys, advanced 
mathematics and physics more frequently by boys than by girls. Physical 
education is usually taught separately. Classes whose enrolment is pre- 
dominantly made up of one sex, however, generally have that characteristic 
because of election by the pupils, not because of any requirement by the 
school authorities. 

Textbooks, selected by state or local authorities, are generaily the 
same for girls as for boys. 

Public high schools of all kinds are usually directed by men; some 
junior and girls’ high schools have women principals. About one out of 
every seven high school principals is a woman. 

So far as private high schools are concerned, about two-thirds of the 
girls’ schools are directed by women, and the boys’ and mixed schools 
with few exceptions by men. 

Almost two-fifths of local inspectors are women. With only rare 
exceptions the state high school inspectors are men. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The private vocational schools in the United States, about which 


little information is available, are in some states licensed ; in other states 
no system of licensing for them exists. Some of these schools enrol only 
boys, others only girls, yet others are mixed establishments. Which of these 
systems they adopt, depends largely on the subjects taught. Plumbing 
and carpentry, for example, would normally enrol only boys, and beauty 
culture, dressmaking and clerical occupations only girls. 

The public vocational schools of less than “ college” (university) 
level and in receipt of reimbursement from federal funds, for the most 
part enrol both boys and girls. The schools of agriculture are possible 
exceptions, as they tend to enrol only boys. The enrolment by sex is 
determined simply by the occupational preferences of the pupils. There is, 
for example, no rule against girls taking carpentry and plumbing, but 
very few girls so enrol because there are few or no opportunities of employ- 
ment for them in these fields. Boys sometimes enrol in practical nursing, 
cosmetology, and power machine stitching courses, although the corres- 
ponding occupations are usually considered to be women’s work. In 
some of the larger cities there are separate vocational schools for boys 
and girls, but separation by sex is not the usual pattern. 

Some 30.4°%, of all females over 14 years of age in the United States are 
now in the labour force of 19,488,000 persons. Training must be adapted 
to requirements, which have changed considerably during the last ten 
years. Many women, for example, are now employed in heavy industry, 
where practically none were to be found prior to the war. 

In mixed establishments, no fixed proportion of the places is legally 
or in practice reserved for either sex. In any given locality, the custom 
of the industry for which training is given determines whether the pupils 
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are boys or girls. If women are currently employed, say, in drafting, 
detailing or some of the activities of heavy industry, they can get the 
appropriate training. 
The duration of training for any given occupation is the same for 
both sexes. 
HicHer EDUCATION 


The higher education directory of the United States lists 1,857 
colleges and universities. Of these establishments, 1,364 are open to both 
men and women, 227 are open to men only, and 266 to women only. 

In the academic year 1949-1950, approximately 2,500,000 students 
were enrolled at these establishments, 30°, of them being women. 

Publicly supported coeducational higher education establishments 
usually make no limitations on enrolment because of sex. Many of the 
privately supported coeducational colleges attempt to maintain a balance 
between the numbers of the two sexes. 

Sixty-five per cent of the women who took a bachelor’s degree in 
1949-1950 majored in the following eight subject matter fields : business 
and commerce (6%), education (27%), English (10%), home economics 
(8%). music (3%), nursing (3%), psychology (3%), sociology (4%). 

During 1949-1950 colleges and universities employed approximately 
200,000 faculty members, of whom 37°% were women. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Practically all teacher training establishments in the United States 
are open to both men and women on equal terms. The fact, however, 
that 80°, of elementary and high school teachers are women indicates the 
predominance of women students at teacher training establishments. 

The required duration of teacher training is the same for both sexes. 

Both men and women serve as principals or presidents of teacher 
training establishments, but much the larger number of such establish- 
meats are directed by men. 


Facrors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Social factors are not of great significance in the United States in 
determining whether woman shall have access to higher education. 
Whatever earlier prejudice there was against women securing higher 
education has been definitely outgrown. Economic factors are probably 
more significant. At the high school level, girls tend to stay on longer 
than boys, in part because boys of this age more easily secure full-time 
employment than girls. At university level, large numbers of students 
must earn all or part of their college expenses ; many women succeed in 
doing this, but it is usually easier for men to do so. 

Higher education, moreover, represents vocational preparation for 
all the professions and many other careers. The number of women who 
continue their careers after marriage is increasing, but it does not yet 
nearly approach that of men who continue in their careers to provide 
basic support for a family. These facts probably have a bearing on the 
proportions of men and women attending colleges and universities. 
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URUGUAY 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’S RiGur TO EDUCATION 


The right to education is directly or indirectly referred to in a number 
of passages in the constitution of Uruguay. Article 41, for example, states : 
“In order that children may attain their full physical, intellectual and 
social development, their care and education are the right and duty of 
their parents... The necessary legal measures will be taken to ensure 
that children and young persons are protected against physical, intellectual 
or moral neglect on the part of their parents or guardians.” 

The education act of 1877, the secondary education act of 1935, the 
Labour University act of 1933, and the Montevideo University act of 
1885 recognise the same rights for both sexes. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Some primary establishments still exist, the reply from the Ministry 
states, which are exclusively for girls. This type of establishment, however, 
is due to be eliminated, and the tendency is towards the institution of 
mixed schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are 53 secondary schools in Uruguay, with a total of about 
35,000 pupils, and one girls’ secondary school. The latter has the same 
curriculum as the other establishments. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Schools and courses giving technical, commercial, agricultural, applied 
arts and other instruction, come under the directorate of industrial educa- 
tion, and constitute the “* Labour University ” (Universidad del Trabajo). 

In addition to the ordinary courses, special courses for women are 
organised on feminine crafts, food hygiene and practical child care. It 
is worthy of note that the two latter subjects are at least in their essentials 
taught also to men. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


Women have access to all higher education establishments in Uruguay 
on the same terms as men. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


All training colleges in Uruguay, numbering somewhat over twenty 
in all, are mixed. As at the “ Labour University ’’, special additional 
courses for women are organised at these training colleges on feminine 
crafts, food hygiene and child care. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S AccESS TO EDUCATION 


In accordance with existing legislation, women have the same civil 
and political rights as men. The social factors which in the past impeded 
women's access to education and the various professions, have today 
been overcome. For some years now the number of women in industry, 
commerce, administration and other fields of activity have been almost 
equal to that of men, and in the teaching profession women are even in 
a majority. 
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VIETNAM 


From the reply sent by the Ministry of National Education 


LEGISLATION ON WoMEN’S RiGcut TO EDUCATION 


The right of women to education is recognised by all the basic legis- 
lation now in force in Vietnam. There is no legal difference in this respect 
between boys and girls. The authorities do all in their power to encourage 
the education of women. 


Primary EDUCATION 


In accordance with article 80 of the regulations on public education, 
* The organisation of girls’ primary schools is subject to the same regula- 
tions as that of boys’ schools. In localities where on account of lack of 
means it is for the time being impossible to establish separate schools for 
boys and girls, mixed schools may be established.” 

The duration of the primary course is five years, and the minimum 
age of admission six, for both sexes. With regard to the maximum ieaving 
age, however, a distinction is made in favour of girls. Whatever class he 
may be in, a boy may not continue at a primary school if he attains the 
age of thirteen on the 51st August of the year in question, whereas in the 
case of girls this limiting age is fourteen. It should be noted that in some 
localities the maximum leaving age is fixed at sixteen for both sexes. 

The handicrafts appearing in the boys’ curriculum is replaced in the 
girls’ curriculum by needlework and domestic economy. All other subjects 
are the same, and have the same syllabus, except for physical education, 
which the instructors endeavour to adapt to the needs and capacities of 
each sex, and which includes rhythmical exercises for girls and athletics 
for boys. 

Books on domestic economy apart, the textbooks used at primary 
level are the same for both sexes. 

The first year in a boys’ school is frequently taught by a woman. 
Drawing is taught in some girls’ schools by a man teacher with a diploma 
from the school of fine arts. 

In rural areas a number of mixed primary schools are directed by a 
woman. No woman, however, has yet been made an inspector, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the larger towns of Vietnam (Hanoi, Saigon, Hue) boys and girls 
receive their secondary education separately, while in the provinces 
secondary schools are often mixed. 
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The duration of the secondary course is the same for both sexes, 
but the maximum age of admission is sixteen in the case of boys, and 
seventeen in that of girls. 

As at primary level, boys do handicrafts, while girls take dressmaking. 
Girls in addition take domestic economy, which comprises cooking and 
needlework. 

All girls’ secondary schools are directed by a woman, and mixed 
schools by a man. Inspection is effected by men. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Neither sex is officially denied access to any given type of vocational 
education, but in practice the industrial schools are attended exclusively 
by boys and the dressmaking schools exclusively by girls. At the national 
apprenticeship school in Hanoi, a number of girls are to be found in the 
lacquering and goldsmithing section. 

Vocational schools exist which are mixed (boys are generally twice 
as numerous as the girls), and private schools of typewriting which are 
mixed. 

The duration of studies for any given occupation is the same for both 
sexes. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


Both sexes have equal access to all university faculties and other 
higher education establishments (except for the midwifery section of the 
medical faculty in Hanoi, which is exclusively for women), and no fixed 
proportion of the places is reserved for either. In general, women appear 
to have a marked preference for law and pharmacy. 

Men and women have equal possibilities of becoming professors. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Primary teachers in Vietnam are trained in one of two ways. There 
are, on the one hand, mixed, one-year intensive courses organised to 
train, with the least possible delay, teachers capable of meeting the needs 
arising from the country’s new political status, and, on the other, separate 
training colleges for boys and girls, with a four-year course. 

As recently as March, 1951, a school of education was established for 
the purpose of training secondary teachers. 

As at other levels of education, the teacher training curricula are 
the same for both sexes, handicrafts, dressmaking and domestic economy 
apart. 

The girls’ training colleges are directed by a woman, while the mixed 
intensive courses are attached to the boys’ secondary schools. 
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Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


Although girls have always shown as pronounced a liking for study 
as boys, they have until recently been retained by tradition in the home. 
In latter years, however, and more especially since the war, customs have 
changed considerably. Women have greatly enlarged the field of their 
activities, and many have been forced to take up an occupation, as a 
result of the economic conditions arising directly from the war in a number 
of large families. To ensure success in their new undertakings, they feel 
the need of education. 
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